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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Council hereby gives notice that, in accordance with the Bye-laws, the 
205th Annual General Meeting of the Society, for the purpose of receiving 
the Council’s report and the Financial Statements for 1958, for the amendment 
of the Bye-laws and for the election of officers, will be held on Wednesday, 
1st July, 1959, at 3 p.m. at the Society’s House. 


(By Order of the Council) 


KENNETH WILLIAM LUCKHURST, 
Secretary. 


DRAFT BYE-LAWS FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
COMPANIES IN ASSOCIATION 


The Council believe that it is desirable to create facilities for the admission 
of limited liability companies and other trading bodies into a form of association 
with the Society, and at the Annual General Meeting on 1st July, 1959, will 
accordingly propose to the Society the adoption of the following new Bye-laws: 

1. The Council may at their discretion admit into affiliation with the Society 
Limited Liability Companies or other trading bodies, which are incorporated or 
registered in this country or abroad, each of which shall be known as a ‘Company 
in association’. 

2. A Company in association shall as long as its affiliation remains in force be 
entitled : 

(a) To appoint official representatives in relation to the Society in accordance 
with 3(6) below. Each representative may, subject to such rules as the Council 
may frame from time to time: 

(i) Attend lectures of the Society and introduce one visitor. 
(ii) Use the Society’s Library and Reading Room. 

(b) To receive one copy of the Society’s Journal in respect of each appointed 
representative. 

. A Company in association shall be subject to the following conditions, viz. : 

(a) It shall be required to furnish a Form of Undertaking to the effect that 
it will conform to the terms and provisions of the Society’s Charter and the 
Bye-laws made in pursuance thereof and that it will endeavour by all reasonable 
means in its power to uphold the aims and objects of the Society. 

(6) It shall pay an Annual Subscription of not less than twenty guineas 
entitling it to appoint two representatives, and for each ten guineas beyond 
that sum paid by way of Annual Subscription an additional representative may 
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be appointed; but the total number of representatives shall not exceed five. 
The Annual Subscription shall be payable in advance for each year of affiliation 
to the Society from the commencement thereof, such commencement to be 
reckoned from the quarter day nearest to the date of such admission. 

4. Any Company in association desirous of withdrawing from affiliation with the 

Society may do so by sending its resignation in writing to the Secretary, whereupon 

such affiliation shall cease at the expiration of the current subscription. 


5. The Council shall have power at any time to put an end to the affiliation of 
any Company in association by passing a resolution to that effect, whereupon such 
affiliation shall forthwith cease. 

At the Annual General Meeting the Council will also propose a number of 
amendments to the existing Bye-laws, chiefly in order to cover the change in 
the interval of publication of the fournal and to revise administrative procedure 
in connection with the award of the Albert Medal. Copies of the full text of 
these proposed changes will be available at the Society’s House on 1st July, 
and they may also be obtained before that date on application to the Secretary. 


BICENTENARY MEDAL 


The Council has awarded the Bicentenary Medal for 1959 to Mr. Frank A. 
Mercer, Hon. F.S.1.A., who is one of the Treasurers of the Society. This medal 
is awarded annually to the person who, in a manner other than as an industrial 
designer, has exerted an exceptional influence in promoting art and design in 
British industry. 

In December of last year Mr. Mercer retired from his posts at The Studio Ltd., 
having been responsible for shaping and enlarging the editorial policy of that 
publishing house for over thirty years. During that period there have been few 
significant developments in the applied arts with which he has not been con- 
cerned. In particular, as editor of the pioneer journal, Art and Industry (now 
entitled Design for Industry) and, since its foundation in 1926, of the annual 
volume devoted to Modern Publicity, he has exercised a steady influence on the 
progress of good design in industry and advertising. Mr. Mercer has been 
Chairman of the Wallpaper Section Jury of this Society’s Industrial Art Bursaries 
Competition since 1949, and one of the Council’s representatives on the joint 
committee of the Society and the Royal Designers for Industry since 1956. 


ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 


On the recommendation of the Joint Committee of the Royal Society of 
Arts and the Royal Designers for Industry, the Council has made the following 
new appointments to the distinction of R.D.I.: 

Robin Day (Furniture and Exhibition Design) 
Abram Games (Posters) ; 
F. H. K. Henrion (Packaging and Graphic Design) 
Hans Schleger (Exhibition Display and Packaging) 
Berthold Wolpe (Type Designing and Lettering) 
and the following appointment to the distinction of Honorary R.D.1.: 
Hans J. Wegner, Denmark (Furniture Design) 
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Mr. Day established his wide reputation as a furniture designer by winning 
(jointly with Clive Latimer) the first prize at the International Competition for 
the Design of Low Cost Furniture held in 1948 by the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, and in recent years he has been responsible for some of the 
most successful and widely used furniture in this country. During the same 
period he has also earned distinction for exhibition design. In 1957 Mr. Day was 
awarded the Society of Industrial Artists Medal for Design. 

Mr. Games, who was made O.B.E. in 1958 for his services to British poster 
design, is considered to be the outstanding practitioner in this field to-day. He 
has taken part in exhibitions of British design in most European countries and 
in the United States, and has won first prize in limited competitions for the 
Festival of Britain and in open international competitions. 

Mr. Henrion is a past President of the Society of Industrial Artists and 
Chairman of its Joint Consultant Designers Group. He has taken part in several 
international fairs, including the Glasgow Empire Exhibition in 1938, and the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939. For his work in designing the Agricultural 
and Natural History Pavilions in the South Bank Exhibition of 1951, he was 
made M.B.E. He has designed for the Post Office, London Transport and many 
commercial advertisers, and is at present consultant designer to the British 
Transport Commission. 

A naturalized British subject, Mr. Schleger has practised in this country 
for over twenty years. He was responsible for the complete house style of 
MacFisheries Ltd., and has also undertaken notable work in packaging and 
graphic design for Wm. Grant & Sons Ltd., Shell-Mex and B. P. Ltd., I.C.1. 
Ltd., and London Transport. 

As a type designer Mr. Wolpe is distinguished alike for taste, discrimination 
and inventiveness. In particular, his type ‘Albertus’, cast by the Monotype 
Corporation, has received international recognition. Mr. Wolpe, who works 
for Faber & Faber Ltd., the publishers, is a member of the Double Crown Club. 

Mr. Wegner is a furniture designer who has consistently produced work of 
the highest standard. His influence has extended widely beyond his own country, 
and the great prestige which Danish furniture enjoys to-day is largely due to 
the lead which he has given. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RDI. ORDINANCE 


At their meeting on 8th June, the Council amended Articles I and III of 
‘the Ordinance for the conferment of Distinctions on Designers for Industry’ 
with the purpose of enabling them to confer the Honorary Title of Designer 
for Industry of the Royal Society of Arts upon overseas Commonwealth 
designers. The opportunity was also taken to amend Article I to make it clear 
that the Distinction is concerned with what is essentially aesthetic design. 


THE FELLOWS’ PARLOUR 


In January of this year, as part of the internal rearrangement of the Society’s 
premises then taking place, the former Council chamber and the room adjoining 
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were furnished respectively as a Fellows’ parlour and writing-room. In recent 
months, few Fellows have used these two rooms, partly because of their 
situation on the first floor, as indeed, some Fellows have pointed out. Since it 
seems that the majority of Fellows may find it more convenient and comfortable 
to have the use of a sitting- and writing-room on the ground floor of the Society’s 
house, the former committee room there has been adapted and furnished for 
this purpose. The rooms on the first floor will in future be used for committees 
of the Society, and other purposes. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council was held on Monday, 8th June, 1959. Present: Sir 
Alfred Bossom (in the Chair); the Honble. G. C. H. Chubb; Sir Edward Crowe; 
Mr. R. E. Dangerfield; Sir George Edwards; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. 
John Gloag; Sir Ernest Goodale; Dr. R. W. Holland; Mr. William Johnstone; 
Mr. E. E. Lawley; Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. O. P. Milne; Lord Nathan; Mr. 
Paul Reilly; Mr. A. R. N. Roberts; Professor S. Tolansky; Mr. G. E. Tonge; 
Mr. H. A. Warren and Sir Griffith Williams; with Dr. K. W. Luckhurst 


(Secretary); Mr. G. E. Mercer (Deputy Secretary) and Mr. J. S. Skidmore 
(Assistant Secretary). 


ELECTIONS 


The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 
Afuwape, John Abiodun, B.A., Abeokuta, Nigeria. 
Anderson, Thomas Alexander, D.A., A.T.D., Doncaster, Yorks. 
Angell, Captain Frederick William, R.I.N. (ret.), Poole, Dorset. 
Ansell, Ronald Henry, London. 
Anstey, Edgar Harold, London. 
Barnett, Gilbert George, D.A., Middlesbrough, Yorks. 
Belton, Leslie Frederick, D.F.C., A.T.D., Swindon, Wilts. 
Boyson, Mervyn George Edward, A.R.C.A., Stourbridge, Worcs. 
Braddon, Reginald Holyoak, B.A., London. 
Braybrook, Captain Thomas David, A.C.P., R.A.E.C., Zaria, Northern Nigeria. 
Brill, Reginald, Kingston upon Thames, Surrey. 
Brown, Douglas Hamilton, Kelso, Roxburghshire. 
Dane, Frank Walter, Woodford Green, Essex. 
Diefenbaker, The Rt. Honble. John George, Q.C., D.C.L., M.P., Ottawa, 
Canada. 
Dines, Cyril George, London. 
Donn, Dennis Leonard, A.R.C.A., York. 
Docwra, Charles Edward, Dorking, Surrey. 
Dorling, Michael John, M.A., London. 
Edmonds, Miss Marguerite, B.A., Buxton, Derby. 
Favreau, Professor J. Calixte, M.D., Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 
Freeman, John Percy, London. 
Irwin-Hunt, William, Wembley Park, Middx. 
Johnston, James Arthur, M.I.C.E., London. 
Kirby, Sir Arthur Frank, K.B.E., C.M.G., Worthing, Sussex. 
Lindsay, George Frederick, Bristol. 
London, Noél, M.S.1.A., Ruislip, Middx. 
Low, Sir Francis, Woking, Surrey. 
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Lussier, Mgr. Irénée, P.D., L.Th., L.Ph., D.C.L., LL.D., Montreal, Canada. 
Mellows, Anthony Roger, LL.B., A.K.C., Croydon, Surrey. 
Philip, Mrs. Catharine Rose, B.A., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Pollard, Miss Violet May, London. 

Rady, Howard Reginald William, B.A., A.C.P., London. 

Rogers, Edward Colin Kenyon, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middx. 
Rogers, Miss Patricia Geraldine, London. 

Simmons, Martin Leslie, Gloucester. 

Smith, Cecil Herbert, A.T.D., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Smith, Thomas Capel Walton, Birmingham. 

Terry-James, Thomas, B.A., B.Mus., L.R.A.M., Croydon, Surrey. 
Tipping, John Edward, B.A., Burnley, Lancs. 

Varley, Miss Eleanor Doris, A.T.D., Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

Whiley, Cecil, St. Mawes, Cornwall. 

White, John Edward Clement Twarowski, B.A., Ph.D., London. 
Wragg, Brian, Sheffield. 


VACANCIES ON COUNCIL 

It was announced that Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, M.P., Mr. Milner Gray, 
Dr. Stanley Gooding, Mr. Antony Hopkins and Mr. C. M. Vignoles had 
accepted nomination for election as Members of Council. 
BICENTENARY MEDAL 

The Bicentenary Medal for 1959 was awarded to Mr. Frank A. Mercer, 
Hon. F.S.1.A. (See separate Notice on page 528.) 
ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 

On the recommendation of the R.D.I. Joint Committee, five new appoint- 
ments to the distinction of R.D.I. and one new appointment to the honorary 
distinction of R.D.I., were made. Approval was also given to certain changes 
in the ordinance governing such awards. (See Notices on pages 528 and 529.) 
LECTURE PROGRAMME 

On the recommendation of the Future Policy Committee and the Papers and 
Medals Committee, approval was given to certain changes in the character of 
the Society’s lecture programme, and in this connection it was agreed that, 
beginning in the Session of 1960-61, the Ordinary Meetings should commence 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesdays. 
JOURNAL ADVERTISING 

On the recommendation of the Future Policy Committee and the Journal 
Committee, it was decided to appoint Mr. E. O’Shaughnessy as the advertise- 


ments representative for the Society’s Fournal in place of Mr. J. Arthur Cook, 
with effect from 1st January, 1960. 


EXAMINATIONS 

It was reported that 198,300 entries had been received for the Summer series 
of examinations, an increase of 48,383 over the corresponding figure for the 
previous year, and the Council noted with satisfaction that the total figure of 
344,959 for examination entries in the present session showed a striking increase 
even over the record figure of 270,504 reached in 1957/58. 
OTHER BUSINESS 


A quantity of financial and other business was transacted, 
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1957 
f 


10,000 


1,687 


1,204 
91,155 


£104,046 


GENERAL PURPOSES CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


for the Year ended 3|lst December, 1958 





Initial disbursement re 2/4 John 
Adam Street and 18 Adam Street ... 

Structural alterations and furnishings 

Legal and other Professional Charges 
in connection with Ancient Lights 
and Mortgage, less contribution 
received £1,500 ... ove 

Legal Charges re 2/4 John ioe 
Street and 18 Adam Street ‘ 

Excess of Expenditure over Income per 
foregoing Account ... 

Balance per Balance Sheet . a 


11,390 


701 


86,371 


£98,702 


LIFE COMPOSITION ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31] st December 


1957 
£ 


2,076 
11,521 


£13,597 


Amount taken into the Society’s 


Income— 
One-twelfth of Compositions 
received te twelve — to 
date .. owe 


Balance per Seheee Sheet eve 


11,617 
£13,709 


JULY 1959 
1957 
Balance at 31st December, 1957 91,155 103,770 
Ancient Lights Compensation 3,350 
Proceeds of Sale of Books from 
Library ie pale a ine 6 
Profit on Sale of Freehold Ground 
Rents a mee ar hes _ 268 
Sales of “‘History of the R.S.A.” 2 
Excess of Income over a rergumaeen 
per foregoing account 4,197 — 
£98,702 {£104,046 
, 1958 
1957 
£ £ 
Balance at 3lst December, 1957... 11,521 11,357 
Compositions received during year ... 2,188 2,240 
£13,709 £13,597 





SPECIFIC FUND ACCOUNTS for the Year ended 31st December, 1958 


1957 


9,916 
294 
10,210 
528 


£9,682 


Provision for Rehabilitation of Building — 


1,072 
75 





1,147 
361 


£786 


536 





Amount accumulated towards 


pensions 
payable under Modified Superannuation 
Scheme— 
Balance at 3lst December, 1957 
Add : Interest on Investments 


Deduct : Proportion of Pensions 
paid during year 


Balance at 3lst December, 1957 


Add : Interest on Investment 


Deduct : Repairs and Renewals 
charged against Fund 


£ 
9,682 
294 
9,976 
519 
£9,457 





Industrial Art Bursaries Fund Account— 


f 
Balance at 31st December, 1957 .. 370 
Add : Contributions receivable . 2,868 
Contribution from Art 
Congress Studentship 200 
3,438 
Deduct : Bursaries awarded 
for1958 . ... £3,300 
Cost of pamphlets 
and other Expenses 1,295 
4,595 
Less : charged against 
Income and Ex- 
penditure Account 1,495 
3,100 
£338 


Fund for House Extension— 
Balance at 3lst December, 1957 ... 1,282 
1 





Contributions received in 1958 00 
Deposit Interest nae 46 
Balance at 3lst December, 1958 ... £1,428 
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INVESTMENTS 
3\st December, 1958 
Cost 

Society £ 
£5,000 British Transport 3 per cent. a 1978/88 4,820 
£10, 34 per cent. Conversion Stock 1 10,189 
£24,370 British Electricity 4} per cent. Stock 1974/ 79 25.871 
£7,000 2% per cent. Consolidated Stock i 4,804 
£45,684 


Dr. Cantor’s Bequest 
£6,048 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ... 


Lorp Bennett's Bequest 
£2,593 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ... 


Henry Mor.ey’s Bequest 
£7,603 3% per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ... 








£7,468 

Dorotuy CorFizLp’s Brguest Cost 
£2,157 34 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ... £2,119 

J. A. Mutne’s Bequest Cost 
£609 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ... £500 

Mopirigep SUPERANNUATION SCHEME Cost 
£4,709 4 per cent. Funding Stock 1960/90 £4,709 
£1,536 3 per cent. Funding Stock 1959/69 1,529 
£2,000 3 per cent. Savings Bonds 1960/70 2,000 
£8,238 

Funp FoR REHABILITATION OF BUILDING Cost 
£2,500 3 per cent. Savings Bonds 1960/70 £2,500 


Trust Funps 
Dr. Aldred Trust. 
£142 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 





Cost or value when 
received in trust 





140 
Art Congress Studentship. é 
£1,495 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 1,469 
R. B. Bennett Empire Prize Trust. 
£1,463 3 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 1,437 
Sir George Birdwood Memorial Fund. 
£678 3% per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 666 
Selwyn Brinton Trust. 
1,013 3% per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 995 
Alfred Davies Bequest. 
£1,988 3% per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 1,953 
Le Neve Foster Trust. 
£372 3% per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 366 
John Fothergill Trust. 
£2 34 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 247 
Thomas Gray Memorial Trust. 
Capital Account : 
9,048 34 per cent. Conversion Stock 1961 or after oe a we ese ose «+. £7,000 
£1,174 34 per cent. War Stock 1952 or after mis one ina — oe aes --- 995 
£212 British Transport 3 per cent. 1978/88 ai 7 ate a a“ wen —_ 
£760 34 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 sae aa “a nie — 
Income Account : £475 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 oes ae ee iad -. 888 —— 
Howard Trust. 
£472 3% percent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ioe ae oa oe a ws ee 463 
Owen Jones Memorial Trust. 
£480 3} percent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 __.... as aon “< ane oe me 472 
Neil Matheson McWharrie Trust. 
3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 __... exe ove ese soe oe ene 332 
Dr. Mann Trust. 
9 3 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ene nas eee dee ney oe eee 932 
Mulready Trust. 
102 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ons oe wee ove eos eee eee 100 
North —— Exhibition Trust. 
3} per cent. War Stock 1952 or after in eve cee evs one ose oe 185 
Sir William J. Pope Memorial Fund. 
5 3% per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 one - om pa ice rere date 339 
Russian fee at, Prize. 
92 rs cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 née ins =e oe we one one 91 
Benjamin Shaw st 
86 3) per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 as ove ove ose eee ove ove 85 
John Stock Trust 
£64 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ane és0 eet oe ase eee ove 63 
Dr. Swiney’s Bequest. 
reehold Ground Rents eee owe eos a ene eee «+. £1,243 
£5,391 3} per cent. Funding ‘Stock 1999/2004 o ,082 aves 
coiiienas 33 
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INVESTMENTS—continued 
Trueman Wood Lecture Endowment Fund. 
34 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 salt che dey owe win ~ a £844 
Cadman Memorial Fund. 
£358 3% per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 -_ ou ena sue ie ite om 351 
Thomas Holland Trust. 
£414 3 per cent. Funding Stock, 1999/2004... ons bes eee sass pa fod 406 
E. Frankland Armstrong Trust. 
£527 34 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 pet pees it is an a ae 518 
Joseph Paxton Memorial Trust. 
£1,147 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 wwe wiih “ i ase 1,127 
A. C. Bossom Lecture Endowment Fund. 
£585 3) per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004... one ion jae owe 575 
Fred Cook Memorial Lecture Fund. 
£1,008 34 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004... 7c jie owe ine 1,000 
Fred Henry Andrews’ Bequest. 
£1,252 3} per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 ons ows ons ie ed ~~ see 1,000 
James Cranstoun Bequest 
Capital Account : £556 Agric. Mortgage Corpn. 4} per cent. Deb. Stock 1961/91 tine -. £541 
£1,000 Cottages—Dravton St. Leonard - .. 1,000 
Income Account : £605 34 per cent. Funding Stock 1999/2004 . 450 


—- 1,991 


£33,759 
Representing : Capital Account ° nee ao ene dae = as ote 32,926 
Income Account ose ons ae ‘a es < oe 833 


£38,759 





TRUST INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
for the year ended 3lst December, 1958 











Unexpended 

Expenditure Amount Income 

Unexpended on lectures, applied to carried 

Income Income prizes and Society’s forward 

Ist Jan. received adminis- General 31st Dec. 

1958. during year. tration. Purposes. 1958. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Dr. Aldred Trust - oan ioe oi on 30 5 1 34 
Art Congress Studentship aie vee ° 302 52 204 — 150 
R, B. Bennett Empire Prize Trust ... “e on 71 51 2 — 120 
Sir George Birdwood Memorial Fund oes -- 163 23 33 - 153 
Selwyn Brinton Trust.. eee -- 859 35 : 393 
Alfred Davies Bequest eee eve eve eco _— 70 _ 70 

Le Neve Foster Trust . ove ove ons os ee 3B 13 1 - 11 
ohn Fothergill Trust .. ons mae oan 41 9 10 _ 40 
as Gray Memorial Trust coe ees -— 407 386 - 515 
Howard Trust . ee see 65 16 1 - 80 
Owen Jones Memorial Trust _ 150 17 1 166 
Neil Matheson McWharrie Trust - on 19 11 20 10 
Dr. Mann Trust va nie .-- Dr. 39 80* 41 ~ 
Mulready Trust pon o int 14 3 — 3 14 
North London Exhibition Trust |. mn — 5 — - 110 
Sir William J. Pope Memorial Fund eee am 49 12 15 — 46 
Russian Embassy Prize . ° 54 4 — ~ 58 
Benjamin Shaw Trust es 1 3 - 4 
Ng Stock Trust we ome ose ane ee 56 3 -- -- 59 
—a uest a we 169 248 —_— 2038 200 
Trueman Wood ture Endowment. i Fund een 1 30 2 -- 29 
Cadman Memoria! Fund “ - ow 44 12 15 _ 41 
Thomas Holland Trust - eee one ia 26 14 15 _ 25 
E. Frankland Armstrong Trust ons = oe 56 18 25 — 49 
Joseph Paxton Memorial Trust eve - 40 2 263 
A. C. Bossom Lecture Endowment Fund .... ons 33 20 16 — 37 
Pred Cook Memorial Lecture Fund - 51 34 26 — 59 
Fred Henry Andrews’ Bequest 64 43 3 — 104 
James Cranstoun Bequest 550 81 37 — 594 
3,183 £1,359 £857 £281 £3,364 
Dr. 40 = —— == a 
—_— Represented by : Amount due by Society 2,531 
£3,143 Balance invested as above &33 
£3,364 


* Including refund of Expenses of £47 
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THE CLASSICAL COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN 18tH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


Three Cantor Lectures by 


SIR JOHN SUMMERSON, C.B.E., F.S.A., F.B.A., A.RJI.B.A., 


Curator, Sir John Soane’s Museum 
I. PATRONAGE AND PERFORMANCE, 1710-40 
Monday, 2nd March, 1959 


The study of the eighteenth-century country house is at present somewhat 
lop-sided. Although much has been printed on the subject all the best work 
is in the form either of studies of individual houses or studies of the careers 
and works of individual architects. I know no history of the English country 
house which attempts to give an accurate, connected account of its changes of 
form through the eighteenth century. Indeed, the data required to give such 
an account have scarcely as yet been adequately surveyed. Nobody, I believe, 
has attempted to estimate the number of country houses built, the amount of 
money spent on them, or their distribution throughout the Kingdom—elementary 
desiderata, surely, if country-house building is to be considered historically; 
and essential if changes in architectural character are to be properly observed. 
This state of affairs arises from obvious causes. It is only fairly recently that 
architectural history has come to be considered a ‘legitimate’ study and, where 
the eighteenth century is concerned, it is still dominated by the idea of a succession 
of architectural personalities; the study of types of buildings, their economy 
and distribution, is very backward. Then again, the study of the country house 
is still largely conditioned by what one may call ‘guide-book’ interest, Existing 
houses have received more attention than houses known only from records; 
houses accessible to the public (a category happily much increased in the past 
ten years) receive more attention than the inaccessible. 

Within these limitations the work done on the eighteenth-century country 
house is substantial. It is now nearly 50 years since the late H. Avray Tipping 
began writing country-house articles for the weekly magazine, Country Life. 
Tipping, with Christopher Hussey, his successor, and other contributors, have 
built up an incomparable library of information on English houses, their builders 
and architects, the cream of which (the architectural cream) has been republished 
in separate volumes.? In the architectural-biographical sphere the outstanding 
recent achievement is H. M. Colvin’s Biographical Dictionary of English Architects 
1660-1840 (1954), a work which draws together the information in all the 
older printed sources and adds to it a mass of original research. Colvin and the 
Country Life files together provide an excellent basis for the study of the country 
house. There is, however, a long way to go before a perspective of the whole 
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subject can be set up. It means among other things giving to patronage and the 
economics of patronage at least as much study as has already been given to 
architectural performance. 

I cannot, in these lectures, take the matter of patronage and its relation to 
performance very far, but I propose to try at least to start on the right foot by 
examining it within the vital period 1710-40. If we obtain even the roughest 
idea of what was happening in those years the architectural issues then and later 
become readily comprehensible. 

A numerical assessment of country houses built between 1710 and 1740 will 
be very difficult to reach. Even if all the facts were at our disposal we should 
have to ask ourselves what exactly we mean by ‘a country house’ in point of 
size and use, and how much or how little of an old house has to be rebuilt to 
constitute something significantly new. A survey on the basis of expenditure 
would be the most satisfactory, but that is obviously out of the question from 
lack of data. All we can do at present is to scrape together as many instances as 
possible of buildings or substantial rebuildings within those years and regard the 
aggregate as something from which we may draw tentative conclusions, 
remembering that our sources are nearly all tainted by the tendency to record 
houses of architectural or historical distinction in preference to others. 

It is quite easy to compile a list of about 150 large country houses built in 
England between 1710 and 1740, the majority being securely dated and their 
builders and sometimes their designers known.’ If we arrange these houses in 
chronological order (date of commencement being preferred to date of com- 
pletion) we are faced at once with a most striking phenomenon. Out of 148 houses, 
21 are dateable to 1710-14, 22 to 1715-19, but no fewer than 50 to 1720-4. 
Continuing by five-year periods, the next figures are 22, 21 and 11 (average 
18 up to 1740) and on an aggregate of 83 houses assembled on the same basis 
for the next 20 years, the average is between 20 and 21 right up to 1760, the 
outside figures being 15 and 23. 

Even allowing for the inadequate basis of our assessment and the merely 
approximate dating of some of the houses, it does look as if there was a startling 
onset of country-house building enterprise in 1720-4. The remoter causes of 
this are embedded in economic and social history and cannot be dealt with 
here, but there are architectural implications, and these are also to a certain 
extent causes. At the beginning of a building boom it is reasonable to suspect 
a latent stylistic factor. There is likely to be some fashionable architectural 
issue which becomes identified with the spirit of enterprise of the moment. 
A new style expands with the boom and is even, to a certain limited extent, one 
of its psychological causes, the desire to build being enhanced by the vanity of 
building in the new, the challenging style of the moment. 

That this was the case in 1720-4 is obvious. Those were the years of the. first 
upsurge of what is called the ‘Palladian’ movement, and although by no means 
all the houses built then are ‘Palladian’, it was certainly that boom which carried 
the style to its long tenure of authority. Conversely it is possible to cite cases 
where the spirit of Palladianism quickened the desire to build. 
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fh The economic implications of the 
£ . country-house boom of 1720-4 are of 


Pie O_O obvious interest, especially in view of 
BEE EEE EHEE the fact that 1720 was a year calculated 


to stop building enterprise rather than to 
g oy 7 i 7 i 8 4 4 7 start it. It is the architectural implica- 
im | tions, however, which are my sole 
business here. These are fairly com- 
plicated and it is necessary to consider 
the English attitude to the country house 
and the change in that attitude which 
SALOON had taken place since the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

In England after the Civil War 
country-house architecture was, by and 
large, reserved and repetitive. There 
was one basic type of house being 

ee built, the type conspicuously exem- 
Ficure 1. Belton, Lincs. plified in Clarendon House, Piccadilly, 
built for Lord Chancellor Clarendon 
in 1664. This famous model was the culmination of a series of houses built 
by its architect, Roger Pratt, since about 1650 in various parts of England 
and containing some elements carried over from the Court architecture of 
Inigo Jones.‘ Clarendon House having been demolished in 1675, the type 
can most conveniently be studied in a house like Belton, Lincs. (1685-8; 
Figure 1), which is a contracted version of it.* The house consists essentially 
of a ‘double pile’—i.e., an oblong divided along its long axis by a ‘spine’ wall. 
On the short axis are the two main apartments of the house—the hall and the 
saloon, the latter entered from the former. Attached at right angles to the main 
body of the house are four wings, projecting farther on one side than on the 
other. Finally, the centre part of the body of the house (the part containing hall 
and saloon) projects very slightly on both sides. 

What is absolutely essential to this type of plan is the central combination of 
hall and saloon together with the compartments on either side. This part of the 
plan alone makes a characteristic seventeenth-century house of the smaller 
type, with a seven-window front and a pediment over the three-window pro- 
jection in the centre. This nucleus can be elongated and remain complete; 
and to the elongated version wings may be added—two pairs (as at Belton) 
or one pair or, instead of wings, mere projections corresponding with that at 
the centre. 

The ‘bones’ of this plan, and its easy expansion or contraction, must be 
constantly borne in mind, for it is the diagrammatic basis of the English country 
house for about a century—say from 1665 to 1765. During that period all 
departures from it are significant; while radical stylistic changes hardly succeed 
in distorting it. 
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The repetition of this type of house—short or long, two storey or three, brick 
or stone, enriched or unenriched, constitutes the standard country-house archi- 
tecture of the later seventeenth century‘; and it is against this repetitive back- 
ground that we can study the architectural events which lead to the change of 
attitude in the new century. After the restoration of Charles II three houses 
stand out in sharp relief. First comes the house, dramatized as a ‘capitol’, which 
the first Duke of Newcastle began to build on the site of Nottingham Castle in 
1674’. Second comes Thoresby, built for the fourth Earl of Kingston about 
1683-5*. And thirdly, and most important, comes Chatsworth, begun by the 
fourth Earl (later first Duke) of Devonshire in 1686°. The first two of these houses 
are striking enough as architecture. The third, Chatsworth, is something more. 
It inaugurates an artistic revolution which is the counterpart of the political 
revolution in which the Earl was so prominent a leader. The continental grandeur 
of Chatsworth was a challenge not merely to the Belton style of house-building 
but to the Court style itself—or to what would have been the Court style had 
Webb’s Greenwich and Wren’s Winchester palaces been completed in addition 
to May’s work at Windsor. Chatsworth was the first flaunting symbol in 
architecture of territorial Whiggery. 

Chatsworth was finished in the year of the Duke’s death, 1707. By then Castle 
Howard had been begun (1699) by the young third Earl of Carlisle, a Whig of 
the second generation. If Chatsworth threw down the challenge to Court 
patronage of architecture, Castle Howard celebrated the capture of that 
patronage and did so in a most literal sense, for Castle Howard can be shown to 
have evolved, in plan and silhouette, from a scheme for Greenwich hospital 
designed by Wren in 1694'°. Wren in the whole of his long career built, probably, 
no more than one country house", and that was of small consequence. Both 
Chatsworth and Castle Howard were designed by men twenty and thirty years 
younger than he and who at one time or another held office under him in the 
Royal Works, but whose reputations were made not in the Works but in the 
building of country houses. In the period 1689-1718, the years during which 
Wren’s career at the Works overlaps those of Talman and Vanbrugh, one could 
demonstrate in detail the transfer of authority in architecture from the Court to 
the landed oligarchs. By Wren’s dismissal in the latter year it was completed; 
but the critical phase was around 1700 when a series of important houses, all 
by Court architects, began to rise in different parts of the country—Secretary 
Blathwayt’s house at Dyrham, Glos., in 1698 (Talman); Castle Howard in 1699; 
Lord Leominster’s at Easton Neston, Northants, in 1702 (Hawksmoor); the 
Duke of Shrewsbury’s at Heythorp, Oxon., c. 1705 (Archer); and the Earl of 
Manchester’s at Kimbolton, Hunts., in 1707-9 (Vanbrugh). These were the 
biggest, except of course for Blenheim. The building of Blenheim Palace, from 
1705, by the sovereign for a subject, under the supervision of a Crown architect 
appointed by Royal warrant at the subject’s own request, rounds off the picture 
with symbolic appropriateness". 

By 1710 it may be said that the building of country houses in England was 
assuming a new significance in the minds of those who were able to build them— 
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a national, even a patriotic significance. This had been considerably encouraged 
by the publication, in 1707, of the first volume of Britannia IIlustrata, a collection 
of engraved bird’s-eye-views of country seats by two Dutch artists, Kip and 
Knyff'*. Previous to this publication there had been only the most meagre 
facilities for assessing country houses and their gardens on a comparative basis 
as a national performance. Great houses were known to those who got about 
the country but otherwise only by descriptions in letters and very occasional 
engravings. Kip and Knyff put the English country house ‘on the map’ for 
Englishmen as well as foreigners. It is true that their first selection of houses 
(conditioned, no doubt, by the willingness or otherwise of owners to subscribe 
to the work) missed some of the most architecturally important; and the general 
impression given is that England’s landed estates were dignified by reason of 
their formal gardens and avenues rather than by their often antiquated rambling 
architecture. Nevertheless, here was the English country house on parade, with 
a few important architectural beginnings, like the south front of Chatsworth, 
like Eaton, Lowther, Stansted and Uppark, conspicuous against the homely 
gabled miscellanea. The picture presented was one of opportunity as well as 
achievement. 

In 1708, the year after the appearance of Kip and Knyff’s first volume, 
Vanbrugh was writing to Lord Manchester: ‘All the World are running Mad 
after Building, as far as they can reach.’ By ‘all the World’, Vanbrugh will 
have meant the circle of politically important Whigs in which he and his corres- 
pondent moved, and it was there that the new, patriotic building enthusiasm 
originated. But a much wider world was getting into a frame of mind to build, 
and in 1715 another collection of engravings appeared to feed their national 
pride as builders. This was volume i of Vitruvius Britannicus or the British 
Architect, the first book strictly on British architecture (as distinct from 
topography) ever to be published. This was no speculative venture like Kip 
and Knyff, but a carefully planned and sponsored collection of plans and 
elevations of English classical buildings, dedicated to the King and subscribed 
to by twenty-two dukes and nearly every great officer of state. Of its author, 
Colen Campbell, and his patrons there will be more to say presently. Of its 
influence we shall be able to judge by events. Of its immediate success there can 
be no doubt. After the appearance of volume ii in 1717 (with a revised list of 
461 subscribers) there was a reprint of volume i!, while in 1723 came a supple- 
mentary volume iii, not originally envisaged. Vitruvius Britannicus had arrived 
at the psychological moment. The initiatives of which it is the manifesto, the 
patronage to which its text pays monotonous tribute, were to lead on directly 
to the extraordinary boom phase of country-house building noted earlier on. 
We shall need to return to Vitruvius Britannicus presently, but for the moment 
we must resort to our experimental aggregate of 148 houses built between 
1710 and 1740 and ask the vital question: who were the builders? 

In more than three-quarters of the cases on our list the new house was built 
on the site of an old house on an inherited property. In a minority of cases the 
property was acquired and the house rebuilt by its new owner. The incentive to 
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replace inherited Tudor and Stuart manor houses by houses of a modern type 
was obviously very strong—by 1710 the contrast between the one and the other 
would be so sharp as to be, to a man with Court connections, decidedly painful. 
After all, the accepted ‘modern’ plan of 1710, with central hall and saloon, was 
already more than fifty years old. A rebuilding was done if the money could be 
got, and one can understand that a spreading interest in architecture would often 
tip the scales in favour of a bold decision. 

Especially so if the builder felt an obligation or ambition to figure in public 
life. In 120 suitably documented cases we find that 27 builders were peers and 
that of the 93 commoners 54 were, at one time or another, members of 
Parliament. This represents 58 per cent over the thirty-year period. What is 
more significant is that in the first fifteen years of the period (1710-25) no fewer 
than 71 per cent of the building commoners were M.P.s. This fact suggests 
a connection between architectural enterprise and political activity which is 
borne out by the study of individual cases. The houses were undertaken with 
a view to success or as a corollary of success in public life. Their distribution is 
remarkably even throughout the English counties, and it is obvious that a main 
object was to enhance the owner’s position in the constituency which he might 
represent at Westminster. The houses were, of course, part and parcel of landed 
estates and must always be considered as such; but it is doubtful whether their 
function as the administrative headquarters of a great estate was ever in itself 
an incentive to costly rebuilding. Landed possessions automatically involved 
political interests—the manipulation of patronage; if the land produced a surplus 
of wealth it usually led to political ambition and thus to the need for a new house 
as a prestige-symbol; not merely so as to dispense large hospitality but as 
a visible witness of surplus, and thus of influence. 

House builders who were commoners but not M.P.s cannot, of course, be 
assumed to be nonentities. A general might build a house simply for the purpose 
of retirement; so might a man who had made a fortune in trade or in legal 
practice. Or an estate might be bought as an investment and a house built 
thereon with a view to the assumption of political responsibility by the next 
generation. And if political ambition emerges as the strongest incentive it is 
seconded closely by the idea of leisured retirement. This idea had always been 
associated with the country house, and in the eighteenth century it became 
particularly identified with the kind of house which we shall call the villa. By 
association with the classical authors—especially the younger Pliny—the idea 
of the villa as a centre for the cultivation of friendship and leisure gained currency 
and in the course of the eighteenth century it gained at the expense of the political 
idea. It could probably be shown to have gained most significantly towards the 
end of the century, when the bourgeois townsman tended to invest in government 
stock rather than in land and to build in the country principally, if not solely, 
for leisured retirement. 

Among the builders of 1710-40 it is possible not only to distinguish various 
sources of wealth but even, rather tentatively, to associate architectural attitudes 
with this source rather than that. Thus the political adventurers and the inheritors 
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of city fortunes are, far and away, the most disposed to innovation. Lawyers 
are, almost without exception, conservative or, more probably, merely indifferent 
to architectural showmanship. Among inheritors of landed wealth circumstances 
vary greatly. A sudden accretion of wealth by successful marriage may produce 
the shock necessary to inspire a lust for architectural adventure. A man coming 
into his estate early in life may be more intrigued by architectural novelty than 
an older man. And so on. But among the myriad chances of circumstance attend- 
ing the building of a country house none was more architecturally decisive 
than the choice of the architect. 

The architects of the houses have been the subject of much research (much 
more than the patrons) and can be fairly clearly analysed. Among the 148 houses 
112 have satisfactory attributions and represent the artistic work of 42 designers. 
The most obvious division here is between those designers who were artisans 
(chiefly masons) and those who were gentlemen. Very roughly speaking, one can 
say that the aim of the artisan was to make money out of successful contracting, 
while the aim of the gentleman was to obtain or retain a place at Court, probably 
in the Royal Works, with its appropriate pickings. This division, it will be seen, 
leaves no room for the gentleman architect in independent professional practice, 
and in fact as a type he did not exist till about the middle of the century. If we 
analyse our list of 42 names we find that 17 of them held office at one time or 
another under the Crown, while 16 can be identified as masons conducting 
contracting businesses in London or the provinces. This leaves a balance of 
eight names, made up of two peers and four gentlemen who must be set down as 
genuine amateur-architects, one gentleman who held a non-architectural office 
under the Crown and one foreigner practising professionally. Naturally an 
analysis of this kind is too crude: it is full of distortions and in fact it is the 
distortions which show us what was happening. To take an extreme instance: 
Nicholas Hawksmoor and James Paine both built country houses during our 
period and both held offices in the Works. But in Hawksmoor’s case his official 
duties and performances outweigh his private practice, while in Paine’s case his 
private practice was enormous and his official work negligible. ‘The two men were 
born 55 years apart: they practised at the beginning and end of our period. 
Hawksmoor belonged to an age when place was everything and private com- 
missions rather in the nature of chance profits; Paine to an age when professional 
connection among wealthy landowners was everything and official employment 
a collateral (though still highly desirable) source of prestige and income. 
Hawksmoor, in fact, was a genuine Court architect; Paine was for all practical 
purposes a private professional architect—one of the first in England. 

Our crude analysis also fails to take into account the changes which often 
occurred in a single career. The ‘gentlemen’ of the Office of Works had sometimes 
begun, like Kent and Flitcroft, as artisans and were raised to gentility by a 
combination of talent and patronage. Again, contracting masons like Townsend 
of Oxford or John Wood of Bath could ‘leave off their aprons’ and figure in 
society as gentlemen-architects in their own right and their own localities. 

In the course of the period 1710-40 the professional picture moves steadily 
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towards the crystallization of a more or less stable architectural profession— 
that is to say, a body of men practising on a recognized fee-taking basis and re- 
cruiting new members to the profession by apprenticeship. The transitional 
character of the period is very clearly reflected in the character of its architectural 
performance. 

By performance I mean the actual building output of the period and its 
architectural character. Of the general plan-form of the houses we need say 
little at this stage because the typical plan was inherited from the Restoration 
type of ‘double-pile’ house, already described. If we bear in mind an oblong 
with hall and saloon interconnecting on the short axis, formal rooms to left and 
right of the saloon and a grand staircase somewhere adjacent to the hall, it is 
sufficient to go upon. But this rough traditional basis was always capable of 
different kinds of architectural expression and different degrees of discipline, 
and these require more careful discrimination. 

The houses of 1710-40 can most usefully be divided in much the same way 
that we have divided their designers—i.e., between the architecturally top- 
ranking houses designed by the officers of the Works and their near equivalents; 
and houses designed by the contracting masons or bricklayers who built them. 
One can list about eighty houses by architects having Court connections without 
feeling that there is any serious liability to error. If, on the other hand, one lists 
eighty houses not by such architects, one knows very well that the list could be 
doubled or trebled if lost houses and houses unnoticed because of their negative 
architectural interest were duly enumerated. Thus the architecturally important 
houses can be dealt with as a total achievement; the masons’ and bricklayers’ 
houses can only be dealt with by the sample. Not until after about 1780, by which 
time the architectural profession had so far expanded and established itself as to 
control design throughout the building trade, does the difference between the 
two classes become unimportant. In 1710-40 it is still of great importance if 
a true picture of country-house building is to be obtained, and it is convenient 
to deal with the builders’ houses first. 

In general, builders’ houses are not original: they are almost always copies of 
other houses, or combinations of features of other houses, under the direction 
of the building owner. Many of them take routine seventeenth-century types as 
their models, but there is a large group—the characteristic group of the period— 
which affects the rhetoric of the orders in an ambitious way. There is some 
mystery about the early examples of this kind, and their probable prototypes. 
At Hanbury, Worcs.'* (1701), we have a palpable imitation of the Duke of 
Kingston’s house at Thoresby, Notts., with Corinthian columns in the round 
flanking the centre and a pediment such as Thoresby almost certainly had before 
its reconstruction after a fire. But Thoresby’s influence elsewhere is uncon- 
vincing and in a house like Cound, Salop'’, said to have been finished in 1704, 
the 38-ft. composite pilasters seem to relate rather to what was going on under 
Wren and Hawksmoor at Greenwich and under Hawksmoor at Easton Neston. 
Cound is the work of a local architect-builder, John Prince of Shrewsbury. 
Hardwick Hall, another Shropshire house, built in 1705—13'*, has the same sort 
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of towering order framing the centre and the same theme is found in some of 
the houses of Francis Smith of Warwick, notably the front he built at 
Stoneleigh Abbey, War., for the third Lord Leigh in 1714-26. 

The one really convincing prototype for a very large number of houses at this 
period is Buckingham House, Westminster, built in 1703-5 (Figure 2), for John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. This was designed by Captain William Winde 
and by its conspicuous position on the western edge of London must at once 
have made a great impression—just as Clarendon House in Piccadilly had done 
forty years earlier. It is not in the least like Winde’s earlier houses (which were 
much on the Clarendon model) and is perhaps the crystallization of a type 
which sprang from Thoresby, when it had acquired its attic storey. It may 
have been handled by other architects before Winde sponsored it. In any case, 
the general proportions of Buckingham House with its attic storey, its pilasters 
at centre and ends of the front, its quadrant colonnades and wings flanking 
a court, set a pattern which was followed for 35 years after its completion in 
1705'°. 

Wotton House, near Aylesbury*®, begun about 1704 by a mason, John Keene, 
for Richard Grenville was one of the earliest and, before its alteration in 1821, 
the most complete imitation (Figure 3). After 1710 houses of this type are found 
every few years, though with diminishing frequency in the ’30s. A late example 
is Chilton, Bucks.**, built after 1739 for Chief Justice Richard Carter (Figure 4); 
here the pilasters have become mere strips and the colonnades mere curved 
walls. There are fripperies of a later vintage but diagrammatically the source is 
as obvious as ever. 

The houses built by the Court architects and their equivalents during the 
period 1710-40 make a much more complicated story. In the first place, the 
expression ‘Court architect’ only applies accurately to a certain group who were 
in practice in 1710 and all but one of whom were dead by 1740. In order of age 
these were Talman, Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh, Archer, John James and Thornhill. 
All these men were closely connected with royal works of one sort or another 
under William III and Anne. Their buildings have strong personal characteristics 
but, in the case of the first four, so much in common that, in a broad sense, it is 
reasonable to talk of a ‘Court style’ or ‘Office of Works style’ as prevailing 
throughout the group. The people for whom they designed houses were almost 
always people of high standing at Court or else moving within a circle of which 
the architect was himself a member. 

Of the architecture of this extremely important group little can be said here. 
Its sources are in the royal works of William III; its greatest country-house 
achievements—Talman’s Chatsworth, Hawksmoor’s Easton Neston, Vanbrugh’s 
Castle Howard and Blenheim, and Archer’s Heythorp—were all designed earlier 
than 1710. In the picture of 1710—40 this is a once great but now rapidly shrinking 
school of design, leaving no heirs. The two youngest members of the group, 
John James and Sir James Thornhill, built, it is true, their only important 
houses during the 1720s, where they occupy a rather curious position, half 
loyal to old, half to new ideas. In this they have something in common with 
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a very important figure who would have counted as a Court architect but for 
certain peculiar circumstances. The career of James Gibbs is out of step with 
everybody else’s, partly because he was rather younger than the leaders of the 
Court school but mostly because he obtained advancement through Tory 
patronage and was in fact (though not openly) a Roman Catholic**. Gibbs held 
a Court appointment for a very short time, being one of the surveyors for the 
new churches under the Act of 1711; but thereafter relied entirely on private 
patronage. He was very distinctly the Tory architect in the great age of Whig 
ascendancy and his personal style is correspondingly out of the swim. Like all 
good Tories he stole radical ideas promptly and unblushingly and presented them 
as his inimitable own. 

Apart from Gibbs, the architects just mentioned form, as has been said, 
a diminishing school and its diminution was accelerated by the fact that from 
1710 a very different school was in the ascendant. This is of course the 
‘Palladian’. It did not originate in the royal works, and if its adherents eventually 
filled all the important posts there, it would be anachronistic to think of 
Palladianism as a ‘Court style’. But after George I’s accession, the idea of 
a Court style is anachronistic anyway. 

Who, then, were the progenitors—the first patrons and exponents—of 
Palladianism? By far the most conspicuous character, as it seems to us now, was 
Colen Campbell, the author of Vitruvius Britannicus: but this hitherto obscure 
Scot who had, so far as we know, built nothing but a small house in Glasgow, 
must have had patrons of considerable influence and perspicacity by the time 
he found himself in London, in or before 1712, assembling the material for his 
book. A ‘very early’ patron, he tells us, was Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, 
of Bank of England fame**; another was the Whig politician Edward 
Southwell**; Campbell was able also to invoke the high, but possibly nominal, 
patronage of the chief of his clan, the great second Duke of Argyll. All 
one can say is that a wide and important circle of Whigs, in the latter years 
of Queen Anne’s reign, must have been sufficiently interested in architecture 
to encourage Campbell and enable him to launch his book in tremendous 
style—almost, indeed, as a national manifesto—in the second year of the new 
reign. 

The movement inaugurated by Campbell’s book has long been and is now 
irrevocably denominated ‘Palladian’, and this is slightly misleading. The initial 
intention was not so much to celebrate Palladio as Inigo Jones and the movement 
was, in its earliest years, quite specifically an Inigo Jones cult. The ‘British 
Vitruvius’ of the title is in fact probably allusive to Inigo** who, in Campbell’s 
preface is ‘opposed’ to the great Palladio in possessing not only the Italian’s 
‘regularity’ but, in addition, unique ‘Beauty and Majesty’*’. The revived respect 
for Inigo Jones can be traced to 1710, when an ambitious young Whig, William 
Benson, who already had the ear of the future George I, designed himself a 
house at Wilbery, Wilts., on an Inigo Jones model**. In the following year, one 
of the younger Works officers, John James, alludes to Inigo in the course of 
a report on new churches, in a sense which suggests consciousness of the revival*?. 
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Whatever the origins of the movement, it is clear that by the time Campbell 
took it up it contained a strong patriotic element and therein lay one of the 
sources of its success. 

Volume i of Vitruvius Britannicus, 1715, illustrates 16 country houses and the 
selection is illuminating. Notwithstanding the somewhat doctrinaire and purist 
tone of the introduction, it really is wonderfully representative. Campbell gives 
the greatest space to the works of Vanbrugh, acknowledging Vanbrugh’s help in 
lavish terms. Castle Howard has g plates, Blenheim 8, and King’s Weston—the 
Vanbrugh house of Campbell’s own patron, Edward Southwell—also appears. 
‘Classics’ of the previous century include Talman’s Thoresby and the same 
architect’s Chatsworth. The standard seventeenth-century product (the Belton 
type) is represented by Stoke Edith. There is Buckingham House. There is 
Benson’s Jonesian design for Wilbery. And there are representative houses by 
distinguished Works officers such as Hawksmoor, Archer and John James. 
This is all very fair and equable, but the house which occupies the psychological 
summit of the book—adroitly placed just after the preliminary parade of new 
churches and Inigo Jones masterpieces—is a house by Colen Campbell himself: 
Wanstead, Essex, just then approaching completion for the heir of an East 
India fortune, Sir Richard Child.*® Without too obvious egotism, Campbell 
managed to use his book to display himself as the architect of the purest, most 
classical and, excepting Blenheim and Castle Howard, probably the largest 
house of the day. 

Campbell is the outstanding figure at the beginning of the Palladian episode. 
He died in 1729, however, and the biographical pattern of Palladianism up to 
1740 is made up of other names. The next of consequence are those of two young 
Whig noblemen—the third Earl of Burlington and Lord Herbert, the future 
ninth Earl of Pembroke. Burlington’s name appears among the subscribers to 
Vitruvius Britannicus in 1715, when he was 21. Herbert was a year younger and 
his connection with architecture seems to start with the building of his own 
house at Whitehall on a site acquired in 1717, when he was 22°". Both Burlington 
and Herbert employed Colen Campbell—Burlington in the remodelling of 
Burlington House, Herbert in the building of his house at Whitehall, and both 
took their architectural principles from him. Soon after 1720, however, both 
these young lords stood on their own feet as architects and gathered about them 
professionals of their own age, forming two small circles of architectural talent 
which constantly overlap. Burlington seems, on the evidence, to have been the 
most intimately concerned with design and his influence and authority became 
paramount. He brought William Kent into his household, converted him from 
painter to architect and launched him as a carrier of the Burlington style. He took 
Henry Flitcroft, a young joiner, into his service and launched him, too, into 
practice and a career in the Royal Works. Herbert took as his professional 
lieutenant a mason, Roger Morris, and Roger had a relative, Robert Morris, 
who was the author of the only serious theoretical exegesis of Palladianism. 
The names of Campbell, Lord Burlington, Lord Herbert, Kent, Flitcroft 
and the two Morrises provide us with the Palladian constellation of 1710-40. 
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Those men virtually created the eighteenth-century country house, and all the 
significant steps in the process were taken within a decade. 

At this point it is necessary to make a distinction between two classes of houses 
found at this period. There is what I shall call the greater house—the house 
which, in general conception, is in the seventeenth-century tradition, with a plan 
following either Wanstead or the older Belton type, and with suites of ‘rooms 
of parade’. And there is the villa, a house not necessarily very small but very 
necessarily compact. The distinction is an artificial one to the extent that it is 
sometimes quite possible to see the greater house as an enlarged villa or the 
villa as simply a re-dressing of the lesser type of great house. Nevertheless, the 
ideas are separable and the separation is valuable in a general investigation of 
eighteenth-century country houses. 

Wanstead, obviously, belongs to the category of the greater house and it was 
followed by a series of houses of this order, most of which were the product, 
as Wanstead was, of new wealth issuing from South Sea or East Indian enterprise. 
Sir Theodore Jannssen’s house at Wimbledon (1720; never finished)**, Robert 
Knight’s at Luxborough, Essex (1716-20)** Benjamin Styles’s at Moor Park 
(after 1720)**, Sir Gregory Page’s at Wricklemarsh (after 1720)** were all 
nouveau riche houses. Not all were of Palladian design. Campbell designed 
Jannssen’s house and we may assume it to have been Palladian. Thornhill, the 
painter, designed Moor Park, but it is Palladian only in the possession of a pure 
Roman Corinthian portico—an answer to Wanstead. At Wricklemarsh, John 
James, one of the younger Works architects, derived the fagade from Jones’s 
Wilton but added a portico—again, perhaps so as not to be inferior to Wanstead. 

In a more aristocratic flight, we have the Duke of Chandos’ house at Cannons", 
finished in 1723 after nearly ten years chopping and changing of architects, and 
very far from Palladian; we have the second Earl of Lichfield’s Ditchley, Oxon. 
(c. 1720-4)’, where the conservative Gibbs built in a conservative style for 
a descendant of the Stuarts; we have the new front added to Lyme Hall, 
Cheshire, by Sir Peter Leigh, whose architect was Giacomo Leoni**; and we 
have Robert Walpole’s Houghton, designed by Colen Campbell about 1720. 

These are among the more prominent of the greater houses which cluster 
round the year 1720. Of them all, only Wanstead and Houghton proved to be 
effective as prototypes for the future; both designed by Campbell but wholly 
different in their interpretation of the Palladian idea. 

Now the villa is a totally different thing from these and it is Palladian or 
nothing. It derives directly from the designs given by Palladio for what he called 
case di villa or country houses. The English type is square or nearly square in 
plan, with a symmetrical arrangement of rooms on both axes. The front and back 
facades are divided into three, the central part having a portico (pilasterwise 
or in the round), the side parts one window each. The window-rhythm one- 
three-one is essential to the type. A house of this type has all the formality of 
a greater house but the window-rhythm renders it totally opposed to the idea 
of long ranges of intercommunicating rooms. Its accommodation is necessarily 
modest and its character therefore more in the nature of a retreat than an 
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advertisement of its owner’s standing or ability to entertain. Hence we find the 
type developing in relatively small country houses, especially round London, 
where the great found it convenient to have secondary houses, or those in retire- 
ment from a metropolitan career to seat themselves modestly. The Thames 
Valley is the real home of the English villa, as we shall see when we come to deal 
with its later evolution. 

The first villas all come between 1719 and 1724 and all are by members of the 
Palladian constellation. The biggest is Campbell’s enlarged copy of Palladio’s 
Villa Rotonda at Mereworth, the smallest Lord Herbert’s town villa at Whitehall, 
also by Campbell. Probably the most influential were Lord Herbert’s Marble 
Hill, Twickenham, built for the Countess of Suffolk, and Lord Burlington’s 
own elaborate villa at Chiswick. 

Now these two classes of houses—the greater house and the villa—subdivide 
into various types, all of which were fully developed within the period 1710-40 
and some of which achieved greater longevity. It is the thesis of these lectures 
that the idea of the villa is the essential innovation of the century and that the 
development of the country house can most readily be elucidated as a struggle 
between the greater house and the villa in which the villa first achieves the 
disintegration of the greater house and then supersedes it, but in doing so becomes 
something totally different from what it started as. It is not a struggle simply 
between the large house and the small house but between one idea of a country 
house and another. To present this story it is necessary to follow the history 
successively of each idea. 
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II. PROGRESS AND DECLINE OF THE GREATER HOUSE 
Monday, 9th March, 1959 


Of the great houses of the early 1720s, two became prototypes of far-reaching 
consequence in English architecture: Wanstead and Houghton. Both were 
designed by Colen Campbell. 

Wanstead must have been largely finished by the time of the publication of 
Vitruvius Britannicus, volume i, in 1715, for Campbell gives both the original plan 
and elevation and those which, he says, were executed’. The latter, however, 
were not regarded as absolutely final for in volume iii Campbell gives the elevation 
again with the addition of end towers (never built)*, while a writer of 1768 
records that the house ‘was intended to be made still more magnificent, by wings 
raised with colonnades answering to the grandeur of the front’®. For these 
no designs survive, but it seems that the intention was not lost on some of 
Wanstead’s subsequent rivals. 

The growth of Campbell’s conception of Wanstead must be studied in relation 
to the main block of Castle Howard and its garden elevation. This was, apart 
from Blenheim, the grandest performance in English architecture of the time and 
Campbell illustrated it fully in his first volume (Figure 5). In the first Wanstead 
design, the association of the two buildings is remote. The Wanstead plan is 
a long ‘double pile’ with hall and saloon on the main axis and six rooms inter- 
connecting on each side, providing about as many rooms en swite as there are at 
Castle Howard, though not (as there) in one long vista, but doubled back. The 
elevation (Figure 6) is an unbroken rectangle from which the hexastyle portico 
projects in the centre. There is an obvious revulsion from the mobile and plastic 
character of Castle Howard (there are, for instance, no pilasters) and the ground, 
first and second storeys are placed in Palladian ratio. 

The second Wanstead design (Figure 7) approaches a little nearer to Castle 
Howard. It is lengthened from 200 ft. to 260 ft., and is made to consist of a centre 
and lower wings. Furthermore, in the design (though not in execution) there is 
a cupola over the hall, an equivalent in silhouette to the dome at Castle Howard. 
Finally, in 1720, Campbell designed towers to fit on to the end of this elevation 
giving a total length of about 312 ft., and reproducing the Castle Howard com- 
position pretty completely, though now without the cupola. This complete 
design, consisting of a centre block with portico, lower wings and towers at each 
end was engraved in Vitruvius Britannicus, volume iii (Figure 8), and was to prove 
a classic statement by which English country houses were influenced, directly 
or indirectly, for more than a century. 

Wanstead was tremendously admired and, being near London, much visited. 
Its size and the lavish splendour of its grounds impressed all. ‘To the connoisseur 
the beautiful novelties will have been (a) the horizontal divisions of the facade, 
basically Palladian, but detailed with knowledge of Inigo Jones* and (bd) the 
portico—‘a just Hexastyle, the first yet practised in this manner in the Kingdom’”®. 
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The portico was not merely an applied effect; the roof behind the pediment rode 
right across the house and the interior Corinthian order of the hall was nearly 
identical in size and nearly ranged with that of the portico, so that the temple 
idea was pretty forcibly implanted. No previous English house had displayed 
such spectacular and rational loyalty to Rome. 

Wanstead was not immediately imitated—unless, indeed, we consider the 
porticos of Wricklemarsh, Moor Park and Lyme (all smaller) to be emulations 
of Wanstead’s. But round about 1733-5 three houses were begun which con- 
sciously derived from it. The earliest of the three is Wentworth Woodhouse, 
Yorks (Figures gb and 10)*. This house had been under reconstruction since 
soon after 1716 in a dramatic, highly ornate style by Thomas Watson- Wentworth, 
who became Lord Malton in 1728. By 1733 he had started the eastern block 
which is a building in itself, extending right across and concealing the older 
parts and continuing in long outlying wings to a total length of 606 ft.’. In the 
centre of this enormous range is a very close imitation of Wanstead. Among the 
three or four modifications in detail, the most important is perhaps the advancing 
of the portico by one intercolumniation to give it greater effect in perspective. 
Next to this centre block, on either side, are blocks of offices with pedimented 
centres, and these blocks are linked by short curved portions to towers, no 
doubt suggested by those designed by Campbell for Wanstead. The total com- 
position carried the idea of an extended Wanstead just about as far as it could 
be taken without a collapse of architectural coherence. 

Begun almost at the same time as the great east range of Wentworth Woodhouse 
was Nostell Priory, Yorks.* (c. 1733 onwards; Figure gc), built by Sir Rowland 
Winn with the assistance of a very young architect, James Paine. Here the main 
block of the house is a derivative, both in plan and elevation, of the first Wanstead 
design, but curtailed, with thirteen windows instead of seventeen to the principal 
floor, and the portico (here Ionic) flattened against the house. Here the appendages 
were originally intended to take the form of four square pavilions linked to the 
house by quadrant passages in the manner of Palladio’s design for a Mocenigo 
villa; only one pavilion was built and the whole scheme was later revised by 
Adam’. 

The first Wanstead design was again the inspiration at Prior Park, Bath?° 
(Figures gd and 11). Ralph Allen began this house in about 1735, primarily to 
assert the value of his Bath stone quarries and to surmount the London prejudice 
against the material. He was conscious of rivalry with Wanstead, for he insisted 
on the diameters of his columns being 14 inches greater than Wanstead". The 
length of the main block here, as at Nostell, is curtailed, though only by two as 
against four windows. Allen and his architect, John Wood, may also have known 
what was going forward at Wentworth Woodhouse, for the wings of Prior Park 
comprise rather similar components. They were to consist, as at Wentworth, of 
two pedimented service blocks and two towers. But these (in the original design) 
are separated from the main block, though linked to it by low walls; and the 
whole composition is bent round three sides of an elongated dodecagon—a form 
suggested to Wood by the contours of the combe in which the house is built. 
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Ficure 5. Castle Howard, Yorks., begun 1699 


Furthermore, the towers come between the house and the pedimented blocks. 
Thus, the overpowering continuity of Wentworth Woodhouse is disrupted. 

Wentworth Woodhouse, Nostell Priory and Prior Park, all building simul- 
taneously, all owe their inspiration to Campbell’s Wanstead designs. One might 
go farther and say that any house of the ’30s, ’40s and ’s5os having a hall-and- 
saloon plan, a regular three-storey multi-windowed front of Palladian ratio and 
a portico contains at least a streak of Wanstead. Having said this one may go as 
far ahead in time as 1759 and consider the relation to Wanstead of another major 
house—Harewood, Yorks., begun in that year for Sir Edwin Lascelles by John 
Carr! (Figures ge and 27). Harewood, in its original form was certainly indebted 
to Wanstead, but its debt was to the third Wanstead design (Figure 8), with 
added towers. And at Harewood this design was not so much curtailed as com- 
pressed. The whole silhouette of Wanstead III was got within the space occupied 
by Wanstead II (as built)—240 ft. as against 260 ft. 

Now here, in this gesture of compression in lieu of curtailment, we have some- 
thing new. The nature of the novelty cannot be fully explained until we shall 
have dealt with the development of the villa. But it may be said here that the 
bulk composition of Harewood may be considered in two lights—either as a 
reduction from Wanstead III or as the expansion of a villa by the addition of 
wings and pavilions. One glance at Carr’s plan for Harewood (Figure ge) shows 
that it was as a reduced Wanstead that he saw it. But equivocation is in the 
air and one glance at Isaac Ware’s Wrotham Park (Figure 28), built only five 
years before Harewood, shows how readily the same silhouette was achieved 
from the other standpoint. Wrotham and its antecedents, however, belong to the 
next lecture’. 

Next to the three Wanstead designs, the great model for major houses up to 
1760 was the house built by Sir Robert Walpole on his family estate at Houghton, 
Norfolk, with Campbell as his architect'*. Campbell’s association with Walpole 
begins (so far as we know) with a design dedicated to him in Vitruvius Britannicus, 
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Ficure 6. Wanstead, Essex. First design, c. 1714 





Ficure 7. Wanstead, Essex. Second (executed) design, c. 1714-15 
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Ficure 8. Wanstead, Essex. Design with proposed end towers (1720) 


volume ii (1717)"*. This is a highly interesting and, in a way, prophetic design. 
It consists of a square centre block whose front and back are in effect octastyle 
porticos, with mural infilling, fenestrated. This block is linked by wings (which 
are mere two-storey corridors) to narrow pavilions of the same depth as the 
centre, as in Palladio’s villa for Francesco Pisano. The ‘villa with wings’ is here 
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Ficure 9. Wanstead and four derivatives. A—Wanstead, Essex (see Figure 8); 
B—Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorks. (see Figure 10); C—wNostell Priory, Yorks. ; 
D—Prior Park, Bath (see Figure 11); E—Harewood House, Yorks. (see Figure 27) 
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FIGURE 12. 


Sketch design for a country house (library of All Souls College, Oxford) 


forecast, though the centre is less a villa than a temple, the design being 
calculated in Campbell’s words, ‘to introduce the Temple Beauties in a private 
Building’. 

Of this design nothing, except the window ornaments, survives in the house 
begun to be built at Houghton in 1722 (Figures 14 and 15a). For this Campbell 
took a type of plan which had been floating about in architectural circles for 
a long time—a type consisting of something very like the Belton model but with 
square towers at each of the four corners instead of wings. The antecedents of 
this plan are somewhat obscure but a remarkable forecast is found in the form 
of a free sketch among Wren’s drawings at All Souls College (Figure 12) and 
the sketch is possibly, though by no means certainly, by Wren'*. A plan on these 
lines was adopted at Shobden, Herefordshire'’, which being for Sir James 
Bateman, a Bank of England, South Sea and East India magnate’*, may well 
have been procured from a Royal Works officer. In any case Campbell took the 
idea and rehabilitated it for a new purpose. He married it, in fact, to one of 
his favourite Jonesian classics—Wilton (Figure 13). The two Wilton towers 
became the four corner towers of this four-square mass. Houghton, as designed 
by Campbell, is a complete amalgam of an English seventeenth-century plan 
and themes selected from Inigo Jones. If it is Palladian, it is so only by virtue 
of Jones’s own indebtedness to Palladio. 

Houghton was so important for the future that it is as well to analyse some 
of its parts more closely. Although the plan seems to be a novelty it can be read, 
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Ficure 13. Wilton, Wilts.: South front 
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Ficure 14. Houghton, Norfolk: South front. 
(Reproduced to same scale as Figure 13) 


up to a point, as a compression of Wanstead. And the towers are, in fact, the 
towers of Wanstead III, designed (Campbell tells us) in 1720, just before 
Houghton was begun. But both plan and towers have been thought out in more 
Jonesian terms. The cubic hall (40 ft. as against 30 ft. at Wanstead) is conceived 
as an imitation of the hall (40 ft.) of the Queen’s House at Greenwich. The 
towers become more like Wilton by having their attic storeys pedimented. The 
horizontal divisions are much as at Wanstead and so are many of the details, 
but in the east (entrance) front the windows of the principal floor are heavily 
rusticated in a manner deriving ultimately from the Palazzo Thiene but most 
probably studied from the end elevation of Webb’s building at Greenwich!®. To 
Webb’s designs, however, are added some variations of Campbell’s own, notably 
the application of the Thiene system of rustication to ‘Venetian’ windows, with 
the blocked architraves carried up the mullions and round the arch, a device 


which achieved great popularity at all levels during the middle decades of the 
century”®. 
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Houghton was not completed to the designs given in Vitruvius Britannicus, 
volume iii. The west portico was flattened into pilaster form; the two service 
blocks were linked by curved colonnades in the manner of Buckingham House 
and not in a reverse of this, as shown in the engraving; and, most noticeable of 
all, domes were substituted for the high attics of the towers. This latter change 
was made by Gibbs after Campbell’s death and the substitution may be partly 
explained by the fact that Gibbs had himself made and published a version of 
the Wren (?) plan above-mentioned and had followed its author in capping the 
corner towers with domes". 

The plan of Houghton was to become a standard type in the ’40s and ’Sos. 
Lydiard Tregoze (1743-9), a partial rebuilding of an old house, Croome 
Court (1751-2)**, Hagley Hall (1754-60) and Fisherwick (1766-74; 
demolished)* all reflected its general composition and corner towers (Gibbs’s 
domes seem never to have been imitated). Even in later years, the ‘bones’ of 
the plan were adopted for some large houses. 

But the earliest and most important 
derivative of Houghton is its Norfolk 
neighbour, Holkham**, and the deriva- 
tions here are none the less important 

+= for being partial. Holkham Hall was 
‘Siow a begun by Thomas Coke, Lord Lovell 
(later Earl of Leicester) in 1734 and is 
generally regarded as the product of his 
own and Lord Burlington’s deliberations 
in conjunction with William Kent as 
drafting architect and Matthew Bretting- 
ham as executive on the site. The plan 
(Figure 155) shows obvious connections 
with Burlington’s plan for Tottenham 
Park, Wilts.27, made in 1721, and still 
more so with Burlington’s Chiswick villa 
of 1723-9"*. Yet the main block is ob- 
viously based on Houghton. It is nearly 
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FH into the apse of the hall. The towers 





= with their Venetian windows and high 
Aa attics go back to Wanstead III (1720), 
though Burlington had already imitated 

ln Romaine Manas them in his Tottenham Park drawings 
(see Figure 16); C—Kedleston, Derby (1721). The projecting portico (Figure 16) 
(Paine’s original plan; see Figures ‘8, Of course, in the Wanstead tradition. 
17 and 18) In short, the main block of Holkham 
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owes more to Campbell than to any other source. The most striking departure 
from Houghton, but really a very natural one, is this. At Houghton Campbell 
made his hall a fairly exact copy of Jones’s at Greenwich. The designers of 
Holkham, more ambitiously, made their hall an imitation of a Roman basilica 
mounted on a podium. 

As regards the wings of Holkham, the case is different. The general idea of 
a four-winged house is always, and no doubt rightly, referred to Palladio’s 
Mocenigo project®*. But the attachment of the wings to the main block by short 
straight passages instead of quadrants is unlike the Mocenigo design and appears 
first in the Tottenham Park drawings. The actual design of the wings is, again, 
unPalladian; it could hardly be otherwise, for the wings of Palladio’s villas 
consist of granaries, stables and the like, while those at Holkham are in effect 
subsidiary residences or contain such important apartments as the chapel and 
library. Their triple-pedimented facades seem to be Burlington’s invention: they 
occurred previously in the facade of the remodelled house next the villa at 
Chiswick and in a facade (now demolished) at the end of Savile Row, on 
Burlington’s London estate. They are not very far from being villas in the sense 
in which that word will be used in my third lecture; and when we come to look 
at their next appearance on the Holkham scale—i.e., at Kedleston—we shall find 
that Brettingham, whose design they were, did in fact use the villa formula for 
this purpose. 

Kedleston*®, though begun twenty-four years after Holkham, is the next 
obvious land-mark in our history for its general indebtedness to Holkham needs 
no underlining (Figures 16 and 17). Sir Nathaniel Curzon (Lord Scarsdale from 
1761) started to build, with Brettingham from Holkham as his architect, in 
1758. But he soon exchanged Brettingham for James Paine. Paine accepted 
Brettingham’s villa-like wings and designed the main block, but whether on 
a plan determined in outline by Brettingham we do not know. In any case, the 
main thing to observe about the plan of the main block as designed by Paine 
(Figure 15c) is this: it is quite unlike either Holkham or Holkham’s source— 
Houghton. Those plans were more broad than deep; Kedleston is more deep 
than broad. In both directions it is divided into three by main walls. In other 
words it is much closer, in principle, to the villa plan as shown at, say, 
Stourhead than to Houghton, Holkham or, of course, Wanstead. This tendency 
to reduce a house of the greatest size to the compactness of the villa formula is 
a most important indication of the extent to which the villa idea had obtained 
a hold by 1759. And this tendency at Kedleston had an issue to which we shall 
come presently. 

Apart from this important change in the proportion and plan divisions of 
the main block, Kedleston as designed by Paine follows Holkham and, in 
addition, casts a look further back to Wanstead—by this time over forty 
years old. The main front with its portico and steps is a slightly modified 
Wanstead I. The great hall conceived as a basilica is an emulation of Holkham, 
and the villa-like wings, as we have seen, are only a step away from the Holkham 
conception. 
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Ficure 16. Holkham, Norfolk 


Paine’s design for Kedleston was never completed. In 1761 Lord Scarsdale 
changed his architect again, Robert Adam taking charge and making substantial 
modifications. But Paine’s design requires a little further scrutiny for it contains 
a novelty of considerable importance*'. In addition to fashioning the hall as 
a basilica, Paine proposed to introduce on the same axis a circular drawing-room 
of Pantheon-like character, three-quarters of which should project from the 
building and give the appearance of a peripheral temple (Figure 18). Adam 
curtailed this proposal but Paine exhibited his design at the Society of Artists 
in 1761**, so it was not unknown in the profession. Not that the idea of a circular 
chamber part-embedded in a rectangular block was new. Its source is in Roman 
bath planning and it seems to have been in familiar use, at least on paper, by 
1755°**. But its appearance in a design for a major house would certainly be 
memorable. 

Paine’s whole design for the south front of Kedleston can now be used to 
demonstrate exactly what happened to the idea of ‘the greater house’ when, 
after 1760, sheer size and show began rapidly to lose their appeal. We have only 
to juxtapose Paine’s front and that of a house designed more than ten years 
later—Heaton Hall, near Manchester (Figure 19)—to see the same main elements 
dealt with in a totally different way by a patron and an architect of a younger 
generation. 

Heaton Hall* in its present form was begun in 1772 by Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Baronet and Knight of the Shire, who in that year was only 23. The architect 
he employed was James Wyatt, who was 26. A controlling factor in the design 
was the need to incorporate the plain brick house erected by Sir Thomas’s 
father about 1750. This older house, wholly remodelled, Wyatt made the centre 
of a new composition whose south front consisted of a centre block with pro- 
jecting segmental bay, connected by colonnaded wings to octagon pavilions. 
It is this south front which provides an instructive parallel with Paine’s proposed 
south front of Kedleston. It is not really necessary to suppose that Wyatt knew 
Paine’s design or was consciously influenced by it. He would be 15 when it was 
exhibited at the Society of Artists; he may or may not have had later knowledge 
of it. The fact is, however, that the components of the Paine design nearly all 
recur at Heaton but with modifications which, taken together, epitomize the 
change of climate in English architecture and the change of attitude towards the 
country house. These modifications are worth particularizing. 
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Ficure 17. Kedleston, Derbyshire: entrance front 






Ficure 18. Kedleston, Derbyshire: garden front as designed by Paine 


[Copyright Country Life 


Ficure 19. Heaton, Lancs. 


The main difference between the Kedleston and Heaton fronts is, of course, 
that Kedleston is a monumental composition with a total length of 350 ft. while 
Heaton measures only 258 ft. Then, at Kedleston the wings are separate buildings 
connected to the house by curved members which are mere passage-rooms. 
At Heaton, the ‘wings’ are not wings at all but rooms integrated with the house; 
neither are the connecting links articulated except as colonnades in front of the 
body of the house. In short, the whole composition is reduced and its units 
articulated only to the extent necessary for architectural effect. Finally, whereas 
at Kedleston the orders are raised on a high rusticated base in the Wanstead 
tradition, at Heaton there is only a 2 ft. 6 in. plinth below them. 

Nevertheless, in both compositions we have (a) the centre block with a domed 
bay, flanked by venetian windows under relieving arches, and (6) a subsidiary 
order in the linking units leading to (c) wings in which the Venetian windows are 
echoed, 
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Looking deeper into the differences between the two compositions, the first 
thing to observe is that a new scale has been accepted and that this has been 
helped by a new freedom in the detailing and proportioning of the orders. 
This is the freedom of Robert Adam.* It is to Robert Adam, too, that we must 
refer the lowering of the order to ground level. Adam’s screen at the Admiralty 
in Whitehall** (1760) introduced into the London scene a small-scale order 
in the round standing virtually on the ground—a gesture which might seem of 
small consequence were it not that it contradicted the established feeling for 
raising the order whenever possible on a high plinth if not on a higher rusticated 
basement. In country houses, where the typical Palladian villa ratios, mostly 
involving an order at first-floor level, were so firmly established, the placing of 
the order at ground level was a really striking innovation. It gave a new sense 
of intimacy and accessibility to the house. It also involved a major planning 
factor. For if the old-type rusticated basement was eliminated, accommodation 
for the kitchen and other services had to be found either on the same level as the 
principal rooms or in a separate wing, tucked away from the front or screened 
by shrubs. At Heaton, the first alternative was adopted, the kitchen occupying 
in fact the octagon pavilion on the west which balances the library on the east. 

At Heaton it will be seen that the young Wyatt produced for his even younger 
patron a country house of a wholly different character from those with which 
we have so far been dealing—a house containing, on its main floor, almost as 
many rooms as the main block and residential wings at Kedleston taken together 
but all reduced in size and in architectural scale. This does not mean that Heaton 
in itself effected a revolution in country-house design. It was, rather, the end of 
a revolution which had begun with the situation which I described earlier on in 
connection with Harewood (1759). Harewood, I suggested, could be viewed as 
a reduction of Wanstead III, in contrast to the earlier but more advanturous 
Wrotham (1754) which was clearly a Burlingtonian villa plus wings. It is very 
likely indeed that Heaton owes something to Wrotham which, by 1772, had been 
twice published*’. The octagonal form of the wings certainly suggests this. 

Wyatt’s design for Heaton was shown at the Royal Academy in 1772 but was 
never published in an architectural form and it is difficult to assess how far it 
was responsible for the various echoes of its composition and individual features 
in later years. The design for Putney Park, Roehampton (built about 1794), 
given in New Vitruvius Britannicus** is an obvious derivative, but that is explained 
by the fact that the architect, William Porden, had been in Wyatt’s office®®. 
Much later, in 1823-6, the Heaton composition reappears at Holwood, Kent, 
designed by Decimus Burton*®; here all the details are translated into Greek. 
The centre block of Heaton, with its columned bay, was followed in several 
later houses by James Wyatt and his brother Samuel*', but it is also prophetic 
of Soane’s Tyringham of 1793** (Figure 34), and Soane would certainly have 
studied Wyatt’s drawing in the Royal Academy of 1772. But whatever the 
responsibility of Heaton for subsequent developments, its main importance for 
us is as a symptom. Here is the sevenfold composition (three parts to the 
porticoed centre; two links; two towers or pavilions) which we can trace back to 
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Wanstead III, which has become differentiated in winged houses like Holkham 
and Kedleston and whose centre has come to adopt the scale and plan of the 
villa. For if we clip the wings from Heaton we have what is in effect a perfectly 
typical villa as that word was understood from the time Heaton was built till 
the end of the Georgian era**. 

Before turning to the villa, however, it is necessary to say something about 
the passing of what I have called the ‘greater house’ from the architectural scene. 
What I mean this expression to stand for will by now have become apparent: it 
is, in the main, the group of very large houses including primarily Wanstead 
and Houghton and then all houses dependent on them and on their chief pro- 
creations, Holkham and Kedleston—a very large family of houses of fairly 
homogeneous character. The building of such vast and emphatic piles as these 
reached its climax with Kedleston. The house at Worksop which Paine, after 
leaving Kedleston, started to build in 1763-9 for the Duke of Norfolk would 
have over-reached Kedleston, but—significantly—it was never finished“. Stowe, 
Bucks., as remodelled with a new front by Adam and Borra in 1771-9** might 
claim to be the last major effort in the old tradition; and other and later claimants 
might well be nominated. But the evidence for diminishing interest in this kind 
of building adventure seems to gather round the year 1760. It is not, of course, 
a question of a lapse of interest in building, for the number of country houses 
built, year by year, after 1760 is certainly greater than before that date. It is 
a question of the diversion of interest from sheer size and correct grandiloquence 
to other aspects of house-design—notably to interior arrangement and 
decoration. The early career of Robert Adam and his brothers, after Robert’s 
return from Italy in 1758, illustrates this in a remarkable way. In the first ten 
years of their practice, the brothers built only one new country house 
(Mersham-le-Hatch) and that of no very great importance. They did complete 
or continue a number of half-built houses (Harewood, Kedleston and Nostell 
among them) but rarely with any great display of invention. All their originality 
and much of their patrons’ enthusiasm and wealth was directed towards interior 
installations, including furniture, textiles and even plate. Two of their most 
lavish performances—Osterley and Syon—were undertaken within the scarcely 
modified shells of an Elizabethan and a Jacobean house. 

If we turn from the Adams to the almost exactly parallel career of Sir William 
Chambers we find that although he did in fact build half a dozen new houses 
between 1758 and 1768, not one of them approximated to the ‘greater houses’ of 
the previous decades. And, what is even more significant, all or nearly all were 
on the villa model. To Chambers therefore we shall need to give considerable 
attention in the next lecture. Here it is only to be noted that neither he nor 
Adam—the two most courted architects of the 1760s—was invited to expend his 
talent on the established form of country-house enterprise. 

Underlying this sudden lapse of interest in long-practised types is an 
inclination to relax the aristocratic and politically conscious attitude to country- 
house building. This is reflected in the world of architectural publishing. 
Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus is essentially an aristocratic work. It is not 
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till 1749 that a design manual appears which is essentially non-aristocratic, but 
William Halfpenny’s New and Compleat System, published in that year, makes 
a special point of giving suggestions for cheap houses: he even gives the prices. 
Robert Morris, in 1750, descends from the lofty plane of his theoretical writings 
of 25 years earlier and complains that most authors ‘have raised nothing but 
Palaces glaring in Decoration and Dress ; while the Cottage, or plain little villa, 
are passed by unregarded’.‘* Both John Crunden‘’ in 1767 and Thomas 
Rawlins** in 1768 show themselves much more interested in making house 
designs for gentlemen or merchants than for noblemen. Rawlins says that 
most published plans are for houses that are far too big and which have the 
offices underground—which he says is ‘useless in the country’. By the ’80s the 
greater house is beginning to be looked back upon as a place of ‘melancholy 
magnificence’**® and as the books proliferate they are more and more concerned 
with bourgeois-type villas, cottages and houses for ‘gentlemen of moderate 
fortune’. Finally, in 1802 James Malton sees the greater house as a white 
elephant: ‘How few of the extensive mansions of the great and opulent, 
particularly the more modern ones, are properly inhabited, or kept up’.*! And 
he instances the demolition of Cannons and Wricklemarsh and the dilapidation 
of Eastbury. 

Thus, by the end of the century, the great Palladian mansions were already 
seen as hulks stranded from the past—very much in the perspective in which 
such houses are often seen to-day. The typical and representative country house 
of the last three decades of the eighteenth century was something quite different. 
It was not necessarily small—it might have as many rooms as a Wanstead and 
many more than a Houghton; but its scale was smaller, its contrivances for 
‘conveniency’ greater and its sense of ‘parade’ much modified. As to architectural 
character, this varied considerably, and by the end of the century the varieties 
were manifold and complex. But behind it was a single, positive idea which had 
taken root at exactly the period when Wanstead and Houghton were building, 
an idea planted in England chiefly by Campbell, the architect of those houses— 
the idea of the villa. 
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III. THE IDEA OF THE VILLA 
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The meaning which I ascribe to the word ‘villa’ for the purpose of these 
lectures was stated earlier on; but as the present lecture is to deal exclusively 
with the villa type it is necessary to say at once that what we to-day may think 
of, architecturally, as a villa was not necessarily so called by its builders. In fact, 
in the eighteenth century the word was never used with any architectural precision 
at all and in identifying a certain type of early eighteenth-century house as a villa 
I am going a little beyond the warrant of contemporary usage. So long as this is 
understood no harm will be done. It may, however, be as well to know how, in 
the eighteenth century, the word villa was used. 

Palladio himself, from whom the English villa idea ultimately derives, does 
not call his country-houses villas; he calls them case di villa, which allows to 
villa the meaning of a country estate as distinct from the owner’s house. ‘Through- 
out the three volumes of Vitruvius Britannicus (1715, 1717 and 1725) Colen 
Campbell uses the word villa once only' and then with the exact Palladian 
meaning of a country estate—not just a house. When Kent, in 1727, published 
plans and elevations of Lord Burlington’s villa at Chiswick he did not call it 
a villa but Lord Burlington’s ‘building’ at Chiswick*. Gibbs, on the other hand, 
in his Book of Architecture of 1728, calls two of his designs villas (italicizing 
the word) and they happen to be designs for houses in the Thames Valley 
intended for the Duke of Argyll and his brother, Lord Islay*, so that Gibbs 
seems to recognize the villa both as a nobleman’s secondary seat and as more or 
less suburban—a meaning it certainly possessed later on. Robert Castell’s The 
Villas of the Ancients (1728) may have given further currency to the word but 
one does not meet it often till the ’50s when it is a frequent synonym for the 
lesser kind of house. Robert Morris, as we have seen, alludes to ‘the cottage or 
plain little villa’ in 1750* and Horace Walpole was using ‘villa’ as a diminutive 
in 1752°. Nevertheless, in 1768 it was still possible for a provincial architect 
to use ‘villa’ to mean village as against town®. 

In the last three decades of the century ‘villa’ became a very common word 
indeed, probably for the snobbish reason that it seemed to give an air of dis- 
tinction to a house which was not quite big enough to earn distinction by its 
dimensions. James Lewis published Original Designs . . . for Villas, Mansions 
and Town Houses, etc., in 1780 and insisted on the peculiar need for harmony 
in the design of villas, ‘a species of building exposed to so many points of view’’. 
He had in mind the squarish, compact house which had by then established 
itself as the leading type of the English gentleman’s country abode. In 1793 
we have at last a really explicit conception of what ‘villa’ conveyed to an architect 
of that time and it is worth quoting in full. It is by Charles Middleton, a London 
architect who had been closely associated with James Paine, Henry Holland and 
Sir Robert Taylor, and so may be supposed to have seized the villa idea where 
the most accurate conception of it prevailed. In his Picturesque and Architectural 
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Views for Cottages, Farm Houses and Country Villas (observe the ascending 
order) he writes as follows: 


Villas may be considered under three different descriptions—First, as the 
occasional and temporary retreats of the nobility and persons of fortune from 
what may be called their town residence, and must, of course, be in the vicinity 
of the metropolis; secondly, as the country houses of wealthy citizens and 
persons in official stations, which also cannot be far removed from the capital; 
and thirdly, the smaller kind of provincial edifices, considered either as hunting 
seats, or the habitations of country gentlemen of moderate fortune. Elegance, 
compactness and convenience are the characteristics of such buildings . 
in contradistinction to the magnificence and extensive range of the country 
seats of the nobility and opulent gentry’. 

Here, the small, compact character of the villa is established; it is also firmly 
established as a middle-class type of house—a type to which the nobility may 
retreat but intrinsically secondary to the great country seat. It is also seen to be, 
with some latitude, suburban. But it will be noted that no specific architectural 
character is ascribed to it. 

Middleton’s definitions are valuable as showing the kind of social status at 
which the villa was to arrive by the end of the century. But what everybody 
called a villa then was in direct descent from a type of house which was not at 
first denominated ‘villa’, and to which we now attach the word simply for 
convenience. It is a Palladian derivative, selectively modified, as will be seen by 
a study of its earliest English manifestations. 

Around the years 1720-5 we know of six houses being built more or less on 
the model of Palladio’s villas, four of the six being designed by Campbell 
(Figure 20). They must all have been building more or less together and it is 
impossible to arrange them chronologically. The most obvious and complete 
derivative from Palladio is Mereworth Castle, Kent®, designed by Campbell 
for the young Colonel Fane and roofed in 1723; it imitates the Villa Rotonda 
very closely but the body of it is go ft. square as against the Rotonda’s 80 ft. 





















































Ficure 20. Anglo-Palladian villa prototypes of 1720-24; A—Stourhead, Wilts. 


(see Figure 29); B—Mereworth, Kent ; C—Newby-on-Swale (Baldersby) Yorks. ; 
D—Lord Herbert’s Villa, Whitehall ; E—Marble Hill, Middx. (see Figure 22). 
F—Lord Burlington’s Villa, Chiswick, Middx. Reproduced to double the scale of the plans 
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Fane used it at first only for a few weeks in the year, to entertain parties from 
Tunbridge Wells, so Mereworth has distinctly the secondary character which 
the villa was early to acquire. 

Then there is Stourhead'*, Henry Hoare, second son of the great banker and 
incidentally brother-in-law and cousin of William Benson, the first promoter 
of the Inigo Jones revival, acquired Stourton, Wilts., in 1720, and ‘immediately 
bought Mr. Campbell’s books’. The design he then obtained from Campbell 
derives both in plan and elevation from Palladio’s villa for Leonardo Emo at 
Fanzolo. About the same time Sir William Robinson, the M.P. for York and 
former Lord Mayor, was also building from a Campbell design at Newby-on- 
Swale (now Baldersby) near Ripon'; here the same Palladian prototype is 
followed. 

Alongside these three Palladian derivatives there is something rather different— 
Lord Herbert’s house at Whitehall: in effect, a villa, but smaller than any of the 
three just mentioned. He acquired the site in 1717 and the house was built by 
1724". The design was again by Campbell’* and it introduces the horizontal 
divisions most characteristic of the Anglo-Palladian villa. The principal floor 
is raised high and the portico is carried on piers connected by three arches— 
a device which occurs nowhere in Palladio, but was ready to hand in the Jonesian 
gallery at Somerset House. 

When Lord Herbert acquired his Whitehall site in 1717 he was 22. His near 
contemporary, the Earl of Burlington, at 23, was not only in process of trans- 
forming the forecourt of Burlington House with the assistance of James Gibbs, 
but building a bath-house in his grounds at Chiswick from his own design, 
though evidently under the influence of Campbell. Herbert followed Burlington 
in becoming actively interested in design, and within a decade the two young 
lords had been largely responsible for the three main prototypes of the English 
villa—all within a two-mile radius, at Twickenham, Chiswick and Richmond 
Park. Lord Herbert had the services of a minor Court architect, Roger Morris; 
and he in turn had a relative called Robert Morris whom he appears to have 
trained and who became the only profuse theoretical writer of the Palladian 
circle (Campbell was a designer and illustrator rather than a theorist). Burlington 
was a more thoroughgoing architect than Herbert and his innovations, as we shall 
see, were far-reaching. The Herbert-Morris combination, however, was hardly 
less important. 

Marble Hill, the house built at Twickenham by George II’s Countess of 
Suffolk, was probably begun as early as 1721 though not finished for eight years**. 
The surviving accounts show that Lord Herbert was in charge of the house 
and that Roger Morris was paid for the work through him, and one can imagine 
the kind of collaboration which prevailed. The main horizontal and vertical 
divisions and the pyramidal roof derive from Palladio and Scamozzi, without 
being assignable to any one prototype. The main apartment is a cubic saloon 
on the first floor towards the river. The elevation to the Park is shown plain 
by Campbell who illustrates it in Vitruvius Britannicus™ with the date 1724; 
but as completed in 1729 there was an Ionic pilaster-portico over a rusticated 
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base (Figure 22). This elevation corresponds very nearly to that of an ideal 
house illustrated by Robert Morris, the theorist, in his Essay in Defence of Ancient 
Architecture, 1728 (Figure 21), and in his text we have the only printed exposition 
of the rational philosophy which was conceived to be the justification of this 
kind of house". It is unnecessary here to follow Morris into his extremely 
interesting explanations and analogies, but the fact that this particular design— 
in effect, the design of Marble Hill—was given a philosophical exegesis, goes 
some way to explain its great and persistent success as a model. Robert Morris 
followed up this work with a series of theoretical lectures, delivered between 
1730 and 1735 and published (Lectures on Architecture) 1734-6, in which the 
villa model is given the greatest prominence. 

Roger Morris built in 1724-5 a house at Whitton Park, Twickenham, for 
Lord Islay which was probably of the villa kind and then, from 1727, the White 
Lodge in Richmond Park as a hunting lodge for George II'*, This was a develop- 
ment from Lord Herbert’s house at Whitehall and contained no further 
innovations of consequence. 

A Thames-side villa of the very first importance was, of course, Lord 
Burlington’s at Chiswick'’. This is a more complicated thing altogether and 
contains much—perhaps overmuch—architectural study and experiment. 
It can hardly have been begun later than 1724 and follows therefore hard upon 
the completion of Mereworth. It takes the same plan-model as Mereworth—the 
Villa Rotonda at Vicenza—but uses it very differently. Campbell deliberately 
enlarged the square body of the house; Burlington deliberately reduced it and 
did so in an odd way, adopting a square of 68 ft., which is very nearly 
the dimension in Palladio’s engravings in Venetian feet (considerably bigger than 
English). The result is a toy-like unreality which must have contributed some- 
thing to the English notion of the miniature nature of a villa. 

The Chiswick villa contains many novelties of detail and arrangement but 
none more important than its plan. Within the limits of the 68 ft. square, 
Burlington packed ten rooms of interesting and varied shape, including a domed 
octagon in the middle and along the garden side a room with end apses leading 
to circular and octagonal rooms, the suite of three forming a gallery. This suite, 
deriving from the plan of Palladio’s palazzo Thiene, but compacted into a 
miniature house, was the beginning of a kind of planning which had immense 
influence in English country-house design, which Adam exploited without 
very much developing and which permeates the villa types of the latter part of 
the century. 

Other things at Chiswick which entered the English architectural vocabulary 
were the domed octagon appearing through the roof, the Venetian windows 
within relieving arches in the garden front and the steps to that front and to the 
portico. The interiors, as at Mereworth, are largely based on Inigo Jones, though 
without the fanciful plaster reliefs and with more research, as by 1727 many of 
Jones’s drawings were in Burlington’s possession and being studied by his 
collaborator, William Kent. 

Mereworth, Stourhead, Newby, Pembroke (Lord Herbert’s) Lodge, Marble 
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Figure 21. Plate from Robert Morris, 
Essay in Defence of Ancient Architecture 


Hill, Chiswick and White Lodge: these are the prototype villas in the English 
eighteenth-century villa tradition. Of these, the first five were published in plan 
and elevation by Campbell in 1725; Chiswick by Kent in 1727 and White Lodge 
by Campbell’s successors, Woolfe and Gandon, in 1767. Publication apart, the 
last four—all easily seen by a visitor to London—were, of course, the most 
likely to be influential. Marble Hill became at once a classic. Chiswick proved 
not so much a classic as a treasury of invention; its parts were borrowed freely 
and became part of the language of English Palladianism. 

It will be seen that the villas we have discussed were something very different 
from the great houses being built at the same time. Not only were they relatively 
small but they were compact. Suited for what in fact most of them were— 
suburban retreats for the very wealthy—the type could not easily be enlarged 
into the regular country seat without losing much of its character. Nevertheless, 
so captivating was the villa as an architectural idea that some small country 
houses began to be built in this form rather than on one of the versions of the 
old ‘Belton’ plan. James Gibbs seized on the idea very quickly; in fact, the villa- 
type house he designed for Matthew Prior at Down Hall, Essex (not built 
owing to Prior’s death) is dated 1720'*. It might seem to have priority over 
Campbell’s villa for Lord Herbert at Whitehall (finished 1724), which it much 
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Ficure 22. Marble Hill, Middx. 


resembles ; but taking Gibbs’s practice as a whole he seems to have been a prompt 
snapper-up of Palladian ideas rather than an innovator, and his Palladianism 
is always diluted. 

A villa of the simplest kind on the perimeter of the Burlington-Herbert 
group is Bower House, Havering, Essex, designed by Flitcroft for Serjeant 
John Baynes in 1729 (Figure 23) and built explicitly, as an inscription records, 
for the owner’s hospitable retirement'®. The facade has the villa arrangement 
of pedimented centre and single windows at the sides; the interior details reflect 
Chiswick. 

Frampton Court in Gloucestershire (Figure 24), built in 1731-3 for the Stroud 
wool family of Clutterbuck®®, is an imitation of Stourhead, at the hands of a not 
very learned Bristol architect, John Strahan. He has squeezed the design and 
given it a vertical stress foreign to Campbell. He has also taken Campbell’s 
“Thiene’ system of rustication and crammed it busily on to the Stourhead 
elevation. And he has added wings to the house, though they hardly seem to be 
intended to be read with the main block and look like an after-thought. 

A much more out-of-the-way interpretation of the villa idea is Linley Hall, 
near Bishop’s Castle, Salop (Figure 25), built in 1742-3 for Robert More, 
M.P., F.R.S., the botanist and friend of Linnaeus**. His architect was Henry 
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[Copyright Country Life 
FiGuRE 23. Bower House, Havering, Essex (detail from a painting in the house) 








Ficure 25. Linley Hall, Salop 
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Joynes, of the Office of Works, but Joynes had spent most of his early life in 
the service of Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor at Blenheim and elsewhere. The 
result is that, while Linley adopts the compactness and main divisions of the 
villa and details which might almost be Campbell’s, its recessed planes and 
varieties of opening are of an older school. 

These three—Bower House, Frampton and Linley—are scattered mani- 
festations of the villa idea and it would not be easy to find many more in the 
’30s and ’4os. It was not until the ’50s—a generation after the prototype state- 
ments—that the villa idea really broke through. After 1748 it certainly did, to 
the extent that one is tempted to speak of a ‘villa revival’. This revival—if we 
may so call it for the moment—is best dealt with by considering the practices 
of three architects—Isaac Ware (d. 1766), Sir Robert Taylor (1714-88) and 
Sir William Chambers (1723-96). In the hands of these three, over a period of 
some twenty years, the English country house underwent afundamental change 
of character, based on a reconsideration of the villa and financed not by county 
magnates but, very largely, by moneyed men from the towns. 

Ware was the oldest of the three and he is easy to deal with because his entire 
vocabulary derives from the Burlington-Herbert circle with which he was 
closely associated. His Clifton Hill House, built for a Bristol merchant, Paul 
Fisher, in 1746-50 is, externally, on the lines of Marble Hill, though without 
pilasters and raised on a terrace, with steps of the Wanstead kind*. It might 
be dismissed simply as a competent derivative but for its plan which, one is 
surprised to find, is not in the least like Marble Hill but, in fact, one of the 
commonest bourgeois types of plan, consisting of a corridor running through 
the centre of the house with rooms on either side. No hall; no saloon. Here is the 
aristocratic Marble Hill idea, recast to make the suburban dwelling of a merchant. 
It is something of a portent. 

Some time before 1756 Ware designed two houses in Scotland**, both of 
which consist of central blocks on the villa model, with service wings attached 
thereto by passages—colonnaded quadrants in one case and short straight links 
on the other. Then, Sir Robert Taylor built Harleyford Manor, Bucks.** (1755), 
and Danson Hill, Kent® (1756; Figure 25), both for moneyed men with City 
backgrounds. All these houses are distinctly villas and all but one (Harleyford) 
have attachments which make them like miniature editions of Holkham or 
Kedleston. Taylor’s are perhaps a trifle more original than Ware’s. Taylor 
made great play with the canted bay—a feature almost certainly of Burlingtonian 
origin but which only became popular shortly before 17507*; and at Asgill 
House, Richmond*’, built for the banker Sir Charles Asgill in 1758-67, he 
combined canted bays with another Palladio-Burlington theme, the half 
pedimented wing, to make a villa which achieved a long run of popularity*®. 

These houses by Ware and Taylor are manifestations of the villa ‘revival’ 
of the ’50s. But there was more to it. In or around 1754, thirty years 
after Palladio’s Rotonda had been copied at Mereworth, two new versions were 
being built, in different parts of the country: one was Nuthall Temple, Notts., 
built for Sir Charles Sedley by the rather obscure Thomas Wright®*, the other 
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Ficure 26. Danson Hill, Kent 


was Foot’s Cray Place, Kent, built for Bourchier Cleeve, the financier, probably 
by Isaac Ware®®. Foot’s Cray almost certainly prompted Sir William Chambers’ 
design for Lord Bessborough’s Roehampton villa to which we shall come 
presently. ; 

But probably Ware’s most important and certainly his largest house was 
Wrotham, Middlesex (Figure 28), built around 1754 for Admiral John Byng*!. 
Here we have something of a land-mark in the history of the country house, 
for Wrotham consists of a centre which is palpably a villa (strongly marked by 
Chiswick influences), to which wings terminating in pavilions are added, the 
whole thing from end to end being, however, a single continuous house. In my 
second lecture I alluded to Wrotham as a significant contrast to Harewood, which 
is superficially the same composition but arrived at by telescoping the plan of 
Wanstead III. Wrotham (1754) and Harewood (1759), observed together, 
indicate the point at which the descending ‘greater house’ crosses the ascendant 
path of the villa. Wrotham proposed a new type of winged house and there is 
little doubt that Wyatt’s Heaton and many following houses owe something to it. 

It is obvious that the works of Ware and ‘Taylor were creating a new situation 
in the sphere of country-house design. The villa, with or without attachments 
of one sort or another, was in the ascendant. Other architects were following: 
for instance, John Wood II of Bath, in the oddly proportioned villa with long 
wings and octagon pavilions at Buckland, Berks.** (1757), and John Carr at 
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FicurE 27. Harewood House, Yorks. 





Ficure 28. Wrotham, Middx. 


Burton Constable, Yorks.** (c. 1762). And when a newcomer, William Chambers, 
arrived on the scene fresh from Italy in 1755 it was the villa theme which offered 
itself as the obvious path for an aspiring talent. 

Chambers, in spite of his five years abroad and his almost immediate success 
at the English Court, seems (unlike Adam) to have had no particular desire to 
revolutionize English house design. Just as in his Treatise on Civil Architecture, 
first published in 1759, he took as a model Isaac Ware’s Complete Body of 
Architecture of 1756, so in his early houses he drew upon Ware’s architectural 
performances. His first house (c. 1758) was a villa for the Earl of Bessborough 
at Roehampton*‘. Bessborough was a brother-in-law of the Duke «f Devonshire 
to whom Burlington’s Chiswick villa had descended. He was himself a virtuoso 
and collector of antiquities and at Roehampton seems to have proposed to 
himself something analogous to Chiswick. The house which Chambers designed 
for him has one facade (towards Richmond Park) closely modelled on Ware’s 
paraphrase of the Villa Rotonda. The plan, however, is not centralized but an 
ordinary oblong villa type and the entrance front is plain. Service wings are 
placed round the forecourt, thus avoiding interference with the ‘villa’ effect of 
the park front. 

Of Chambers’ subsequent houses up to 1770, the three that we know are all 
interpretations of the villa idea. Castle Hill (now Duntish Court), Dorset (c. 1760), 
has a plan deriving from Stourhead or Newby with single-storey attachments 
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FicurE 29. Stourhead, Wilts. 


like orangeries.** Duddingston (Figure 30), near Edinburgh**, built in 1763-4 
as a Scottish pied-d-terre for the bachelor Earl of Abercorn, is more interesting. 
The main front comes very close to Campbell’s Stourhead (Figure 29), but with 
the important difference that the rusticated basement is eliminated. The plan 
is quite different, involving a very spacious hall with a grand staircase 
with two returning flights on the main axis (Ware had built such a staircase for 
Lord Chesterfield). And the services—there being no basement—are incorporated 
in an independent block, loosely linked to the house. Then, in 1765~75 comes 
Peperharow, Surrey*’, for Lord Middleton, where the plan (Figure 32¢) is very 
close to one of Ware’s (Figure 32) which, in turn, depends on Stourhead 
(Figure 322). 

The main fact about these early houses of Chambers (and he built few others) 
is that all are on the villa model, with full appreciation of both Ware and 
Campbell. They confirm that the villa ‘revival’ which Ware seems to have 
inaugurated in the ’50s set the fashion for country-house building in the following 
decade. This can be supported by a glance at the work of two of Chambers’ 
younger contemporaries. Robert Mylne’s Tusmore House, Oxon**, 1766-9, 
is on the Marble Hill model. James Wyatt’s Gaddesden Place, Herts., 1768-73, 
is on the Stourhead model**. Only the older men—John Carr and James Paine— 
were still building houses with long many- windowed facades and in his Thoresby 
Park, Notts.*°, 1768, Carr at least seems to fave joined the moderns. Robert 
Adam’s attitude was equivocal ; neither the strict villa fenestration (one-three-one) 


nor the idea of the villa as a compact independent mass had much appeal for 
him*'. His interests lay elsewhere. 
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FiGuRE 30. Duddingston, Edinburgh 





Ficurr 31. Bletchingdon, Oxon. 


An obvious landmark in English country-house building is Claremont, in 
Surrey“, Built for Lord Clive in 1770-4, it inaugurates the imperialist age of 
building by Nabobs. It cost over £30,000; and four interesting architectural 
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personalities, belonging to two generations, were involved in it. Clive was always 
building; and at his two Shropshire houses, Styche and Walcot, he had employed 
Sir William Chambers. For Claremont he again invited Chambers to prepare 
a design, but he also invited Lancelot Brown, the landscape-gardener, to submit 
one, and to Chambers’ fury, it was the latter that he chose. Now the odd thing 
about this is that the plan of Claremont, as eventually built, is very close indeed 
to Chambers’ Peperharow (Figure 32 ¢ and d). Are we to conclude that Brown 
having, like Chambers, consulted Ware’s published plans, adopted the same 
model? Or can it be that Lord Clive, having both Brown’s and Chambers’ 
drawings in his hands, selected Chambers’ plan and instructed Brown (whom 
he had already engaged as landscape gardener) to develop and execute it? What- 
ever the truth of the matter, the fact is that this\vyery large and important house 
near London was built on what is essentially a villa plan—the plan, indeed, of 
Stourhead, broadened and somewhat elaborated. 

Being a very large house, the main elevations of Claremont (Figure 33) are 
forced away from the one-three-one fenestration of the villa and resemble a very 
much diluted and abbreviated Wanstead I. They are of no particular significance 
for their date. The plan, however, is of great importance if only because it was 
adopted and propagated by two younger architects who were working at Claremont 
under Brown—Henry Holland, who was 25 when the house was begun, and 
John Soane who, at 17, was in Holland’s service (and claimed, later on, to have 
been entrusted with the design of the entrance hall). 

The principle of the Stourhead-Peperharow-Claremont plan is very simple 
(Figure 32). Campbell derived it from Palladio’s Villa Emo and paraphrased 
it both at Stourhead and Newby (where it is closer to Palladio). The plan is 
squarish and is divided into three both ways. In the resulting centre compartment 
are the main staircase and a subsidiary staircase. This leaves eight spaces for 
rooms all round and communicating, if desired, with the staircases. In England, 
quite obviously, the main central stair had to be top lit—and this provided an 
architectural opportunity. Thus at Claremont there is an interesting arrangement 
of columns and niches at first-floor level. At Berrington Hall, Herefordshire**, 
built in 1778-81 for a former Lord Mayor of London, Holland used the same 
plan and splendidly elaborated the staircase treatment. 

And from Henry Holland this type of plan passed to his pupil, John Soane. 
In Soane’s first country house, Tendring Hall, Essex**, built for Admiral Sir 
Joshua Rowley in 1784-6 (Figure 32f), the plan was united with a modified villa- 
form exterior. Soane used it again at one of his largest and most felicitous houses, 
Tyringham* (1793-c. 1800), built for the banker William Praed (Figure 34); 
and again, on a miniature scale, at Sydney Lodge, near Southampton** (1794) 
for the widowed Mrs. Yorke. In both these latter instances, however, there 

“are important distortions and departures from precedent. At Tyringham, 
the main staircase has been pushed out of its place in the centre (though not 
precisely placed anywhere else) to make room for an inner hall which Soane 
called a ‘tribune’, rising into the first floort’. This, with the introduction of 
Greek Doric columns and a cross-vault in the hall and the ‘shaping’ of the 
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The villa idea in house plans from 1720 to 1780 (to same scale as previous 
plans). A—Stourhead, Wilts. ; B—plan from I. Ware’s Complete Body of Architecture ; 
C€—Peperharow, Surrey ; D—Claremont, Esher, Surrey ; E—Berrington Hall, Herts. ; 
F—Tendring, Essex 


drawing-room makes the interior highly idiosyncratic. As for the exterior, 
instead of a portico we have a shallow columned bay—a modification of what 
James Wyatt did at Heaton—and on either side of it two windows, with double 
end-pilasters, all modelled with the most minute subtlety. This is a very long 
way from Colen Campbell, but it is most essentially a villa of the ’gos. 

At Sydney Lodge, with an undistorted plan, we find that the main elevation 
is divided into three and the centre part is recessed, a complete reversal of villa 
practice and almost certainly prompted by some French model. But Soane’s 
freedoms were legion. And in any case this is work of the ’g90s, when the archi- 
tectural situation had changed very much from what it was when Claremont 
was being built. It is necessary to retrace our steps. 

By 1775 the country house situation may be stated as follows: (a) Although 
very large houses often compromised with older types of plan, the villa form, 
with or without wings, was the advanced type. Its patronage was less aristocratic 
than wealthy middle class. (6) The high basement containing services had gone 
out of fashion. If an order was used it stood on a mere plinth, thus conforming 
both with the fashion brought in by Adam at the Admiralty, and with the new 
rationalist theory announced by the Abbé Laugier. (c) The basement having 
disappeared, a service wing was often necessary, but this was not to interfere 
with the compact wholeness of the villa. It could be attached to the house 
symmetrically at a low level or as a rear court; or simply as an appendage kept 
away from the best views and concealed by shrubs. (d) The ornamental detail 
of the house followed the example of delicacy and freedom set by the Adams. 
and by Wyatt—especially (after 1775) Wyatt. 

Taking this as the position and then looking ahead to any collection of house 
designs of the ’gos, we shall see that in the intervening fifteen or twenty years 
something had happened which had the effect of dissolving the sharpness of this 
1775 picture and rendering country-house design altogether more fluid and 
more personal. The obvious over-all answer is either ‘romanticism’ or ‘neo- 
classicism’, whichever you like; but such words do not help to define what really 
happened. We have to proceed by looking at evidence, and the most useful 
evidence to hand is in the form of books. 

Shortly after 1775, two books were published which tell us a good deal about 
the changing attitude to design among younger architects at that time. The first 
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Ficure 33. Claremont, Esher, Surrey 


is John Soane’s Designs in Architecture, published in 1778 when he was 25. The 
designs are not for houses but for pavilions, garden seats and such things, and 
they display a curious mixture of Burlingtonian themes and decorative 
abstractions in the manner of Neufforge and Delafosse. The intention is obviously 
to ‘let loose the imagination’ and to invent. Terribly immature, these designs 
were regretted by their author, but their very immaturity tells us of a condition 
of mind characteristic of the moment. The second book is more important. 
James Lewis was perhaps a year or two older than Soane and, like him, went to 
Rome. His book, Original Designs in Architecture . . . for Villas, Mansions, 
Town Houses, etc., is dated (on the plates) 1779. The text makes it clear that the 
intention here, as in Soane’s book, is an imaginative release. ‘The first design is 
most significant from our point of view. It is for a villa based on a square plan 
and elevated as a geometrical block, in which two Greek Doric columns are 
inset at the entrance, with a relief panel (copied from Stuart and Revett) above, 
and some wildly unorthodox ornaments. 

These two books forecast what could, and did, happen to the villa in the 
next twenty years. It became an object round which the architect’s vanity might 
play and which would be infinitely subject to his invention. In Soane’s case we 
can see his feverish imagination at work in the remarkable series of houses pub- 
lished in his Plans, Elevations and Sections of 1788 and Sketches of 1793, three of 
which I have mentioned. Lewis’s case is different. He never became the 
revolutionary figure which his first villa designs seemed to promise. But he did 
build, in 1782, Bletchingdon House, Oxon** (for Arthur Annesley; Figure 31), 
in which we see the Stourhead model handled yet again, loyally in plan and 
outline but with idiosyncratic modelling, not unrelated to the French romantics. 
If Ware’s designs of the ’50s may be said to have started a ‘revival’ of the Campbell 
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(Sir John Soane’s Museum 


FiGuRE 34. Jvringham, Bucks. 


villa prototypes, Lewis’s Bletchingdon may conveniently be chosen as a repre- 
sentative last word in that revival. 

It is beyond the scope of these lectures to explore in detail the variations 
and innovations presented by the mass of country houses built between 1780 
and 1800—a period of great middle-class prosperity and one in which the 
architect achieved full status as an independent professional man: likewise as 
an independent artist and man of genius. In the latter rdle he found himself 
with a galaxy of themes at his disposal and his preoccupation with ‘invention’ 
meant, in effect, that he was continually seeking new combinations within the 
currency of themes from the English past, as well as new themes from France. 
John Nash’s extremely eclectic practice, dating from the early ’90s onwards, is 
a conspicuous case. Starting with villas modelled on those of his master, Sir 
Robert Taylor, he proceeded to play with themes taken from Adam, from 
Wyatt and from Henry Holland; and from the Hotel de Salm**. Before the 
end of the century he was building Gothic castles deriving from Payne Knight’s 
Downton, and an Italian vernacular type of villa, inspired perhaps by the 
buildings seen in Claude’s landscapes. Nash was a celebrity; but an analysis of 
Mr. Colvin’s country-house entries indicates that at least fifty-five architects of 
repute were engaged on country-house building in England between 1780 and 
1800; while in the last decade alone there were as many as forty-two. Nearly all 
of the latter group were playing, within narrower spheres, the same eclectic 
game as John Nash. 

A detailed study of country-house building in the last twenty years of the 
century would be of great interest, but it would have to be prefaced by an 
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investigation of the social background on the lines attempted in the first of these 
lectures in relation to the earlier period. Both the distribution of wealth and the 
conditions of patronage had changed radically since the days of Colen Campbell 
and Vitruvius Britannicus. Furthermore, the limits set to these lectures by the 
intrusion of the word classical into their title would have to be infringed. After 
1780 the factor of stylistic choice—Palladian, Greek or Gothic (or, indeed, 
Indian) becomes vital to an appreciation of the whole picture. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


NATIONAL DESIGN COMPETITION 1959 


The Design and Research Centre for the Silver, Gold and Jewellery Industries 
has announced particulars of the National Design Competition 1959. The 
Competition, which is open to all designers resident in the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland, is divided into four main sections: gold, silverware or electro- 
plate ; fine jewellery ; costume jewellery ; gifts and fancy goods, including gift souvenirs. 
Entries, which must be in the form of drawings only, will be judged for quality of 
design, originality of conception, suitability for commercial production, and appeal 
to the public. A sum of £600 has been allocated for prizes, each of which will carry 
with it a diploma. In addition, a gold medal will be awarded to the entrant sub- 
mitting the best design in each section of the Competition, provided that in the 
opinion of the judges this design is sufficiently outstanding. 

Full details of the Competition may be obtained from the Design and Research 
Centre, St. Dunstan’s House, Carey Lane, London, E.C.2. The closing date for the 
receipt of entries is 18th September, 1959. 


COUNCIL FOR VISUAL EDUCATION: NATIONAL ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Council for Visual Education offers prizes for essays on ‘My Favourite Street’ 
by boys and girls in three age groups (ages as on 2nd November, 1959): (@) 10-12; 
(b) 13-15; and (c) 16-18. The prizes will consist of Book Tokens, and in addition 
Certificates will be awarded for essays of special merit. 

The aim of this Competition is to encourage boys and girls to use their eyes and 
imagination, and to explain their ideas on the set subject. The street should be an 
avenue, road, lane, square, or village green which the competitor knows, and which 
contains not less than twelve houses, shops or other buildings. Some of these buildings 
should be described, and if the writer thinks the street could be improved, he (or she) 
should make suggestions as to how this might be done. 
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Full details of the Competition are to be obtained from Mr. W. A. Yerbury, 
Essay Competition Hon. Secretary, The Council for Visual Education, 13, Suffolk 
Street, London, W.1. The closing date for the receipt of essays or inquiries by him 
is 2nd November, 1959. 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS AT KENWOOD 


There are two exhibitions at the Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood, this summer. One 
consists of some 40 Eighteenth-Century Portrait Busts, including works in this genre 
by Roubiliac, Rysbrack and Nollekens; the other is devoted to The Reverend William 
Gilpin and the Picturesque. Through his writings and his Picturesque Tours, Gilpin 
(1754-1804) had a widespread influence on the development of taste, particularly 
in relation to painting and landscape gardening. In addition to his manuscripts and 
drawings, there are a number of personal items on show, which help to impart the 
flavour of an attractive personality. 

The exhibitions remain open until 30th September. The Iveagh Bequest is reached 
from Hampstead Lane, London, N.W.3. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN SILVER 


The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths is holding an exhibition of modern 
silver at Stoneleigh Abbey, near Birmingham, the home of Lord Leigh, from 8th July 
until 21st September. The exhibition (the first to be held by the Company in a country 
house) will include some of the best pieces made in recent years, with the aim of 
encouraging public appreciation of fine new work in this medium; and jewellery, 
enamel work and stainless steel on display with the silver will testify to the revival 
in these crafts which is now taking place. 

Admission to Stoneleigh Abbey costs 2s. 6d.; there is no further charge for viewing 
the exhibition, which may be seen daily (including Sundays) from 2.30 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. 


CONFERENCE ON ‘AFRICA—30UTH OF THE SAHARA AND THE SUDAN’ 


The English-Speaking Union is holding a National Younger Members’ Conference 
at Wadham College, Oxford, from the evening of Friday, roth July, until the afternoon 
of Sunday, 12th July, 1959. The theme of the Conference is ‘Africa—South of the 
Sahara and the Sudan’, and the principal speakers include Sir Charles Arden- 
Clarke, formerly Governor of the Gold Coast and later first Governor-General of 
Ghana, Lord Twining, lately Governor of Tanganyika, Mr. B. F. Macdona, General 
Manager of Barclay’s Bank D.C.O., and Mr. Kenneth Bradley, Director of the 
Commonwealth Institute. The Conference fee, including accommodation and meals, 
is £3 15s.; for day students, the inclusive charge for all sessions is 1os., or 2s. 6d. per 
session. Fellows of this Society who wish to attend are asked to apply promptly to 
Miss Taylor, Younger Merabers Secretary, The English-Speaking Union, 
Dartmouth House, Charles Street, London, W.1. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


LES BELLES HEURES DU DUC DE BERRY. Introduction by Fames }. Rorimer; notes by 
Margaret B. Freeman. London, Thames and Hudson, 1959. 42s net 


Illuminated manuscripts tend to be a specialist interest. The few who turn a less 
expert eye upon them are most usually attracted by the marginal ornament, and then, 
probably, for its value as contemporary record or comment. Rarely, but rewardingly, 
one finds a manuscript illuminated in such a way that the ornament demands con- 
templation as pictorial art. To meet its purpose it is essentially narrative art, but the 
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emotional grip of the story it tells is secondary to sheer visual pleasure. There is 
a sense of communication with the artist and his identity becomes important. 

It is as a collection of work attributed with some certainty to Pol de Limbourg 
and his brothers Herman and Jean that one may welcome especially Les Belles Heures 
du Duc de Berry. Presented with extraordinary care for each detail of printing and 
binding, it offers at a realistic price a small but exquisite selection from the original 
volume of about 1410-12, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. The publishers emphasize that the Museum’s generosity has made such 
publication possible, and one may hope that many will appreciate this opportunity. 

Inevitably as a sequence of story-telling pictures it is disjointed, but visually it 
is full of interest. Of the 224 folios in the original volume only 32 are here reproduced, 
but they include the Annunciation scene which, typically, introduces the Hours 
of the Virgin with particularly elaborate, Italianate borders. For the rest the leafy 
borders are delicate exercises but in themselves are of littlke moment. Altogether 
eleven scenes lead from the Annunciation to the Virgin and Child in Glory in the 
Court of Heaven, and these are followed by scenes taken from stories of various 
saints, concluding with prayers showing the Duc and the Duchesse. 

Engraving and printing are by Draeger Fréres, Paris, and the colours and gold are 
reproduced with such perfection that one can readily accept the curious interplay 
of the artist’s naturalistic observation and the illuminator’s artificial conventions. 
The view of the Grande Chartreuse, for instance, is a remarkably telling combination 
of visual impression and explanatory detail. The Red Sea may be the conventional 
fiery scarlet, the sky’s rich blue overlaid with fern fronds in gold, but when required 
considerable atmospheric effect is achieved, with colour and perspective to create 
a sense of distance. There is even a notable attempt to suggest a sky clearing after 
a storm, even though the sea that St. Nicholas is calming follows the artificial con- 
ventions of embroidery. The night sky of the betrayal scene follows the convention 
of blue and gold checkering and uplifted lamp, but so much the greater, then, is the 
effect of the colourless greys in the Crucifixion. 

The volume has brief explanatory notes by Margaret B. Freeman, suggesting 
a little of the Italian and Flemish traditions traceable in the manuscript, and an 
introduction by Mr. J. R. Rorimer, Director of the Museum, who draws attention 
to the weakened and disrupted state of a France in which, nonetheless, the Duc de 
Berry built twenty castles and as a patron of the arts formed one of the largest and 
most varied collections in history. 

The Duc’s unchallenged importance in this réle is perfectly emphasized in this 
volume where his emblems, the bear and the swan, appear merely as tiny figures 
in the Annunciation borders, and the final page, illuminating a prayer for travellers, 
makes little attempt to identify the Duc in a group scene that catches the very essence 
of its period with the haunting vividness of a dream. 


G. BERNARD HUGHES 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN TECHNOLOGY. By Friedrich Klemm (Translated by D. W. Singer). 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 32s net 


This book, the German text of which was first published in 1954, derives from 
a series of lectures delivered by the author on the history of the exact sciences and 
technology. By extensive use of contemporary documents an effort has been made 
to reveal the forces which guided the development of technical advances in various 
directions. These documents begin with Graeco-Roman times, with only some 
tantalizing glimpses of technological activities of the pre-Greek cultures. In addition 
to quotations of texts, suitably Englished, there are many interesting illustrations, 
which are witness to the erudition of the author. This collection of factual material 


is valuable, and should not be missed by libraries concerned with the history of 
technology. 
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Although this is an interesting and very readable book, which gives useful access 
to some important contemporary sources, it presents only rather disappointing 
historical perspectives. One reason can be seen from the distribution of scope. 
Graeco-Roman antiquity is given some 34 pages, the Middle Ages 56, the Renaissance 
61, the Baroque Period 62, the Period of Industrialization 56, and a part devoted 
to “Technology becoming a World Power’, 58 pages. This even-handed distribution 
of pagination of the text pays little attention to the rapid growth in the number of 
important contemporary documents in any kind of balanced history of technology, 
as its advance is followed down to our own technology-ridden age. 

A more satisfactory historical grasp might have been attained had the author 
pursued one out of the number of interests displayed in this book, with greater 
single-mindedness. One of these concerns the fascinating but still somewhat baffling 
problem of the reasons for the fade-out of what now seem to have been highly 
promising developments of technology, for example, with reference to Graeco- 
Roman and especially Alexandrian applied science, and with reference to Islamic 
applied science. In one line of thinking the author seems to suggest that man’s 
contemporary views of his place in Time and Eternity have done much to account for 
the contemporary technological drive. But even if this theme brings together Graeco- 
Roman, Chinese, Indian and Western technological progress in a suggestive way, 
it is hardly enough to carry this theme on to modern times, as this book does, by the 
briefest of references to Calvin, English puritanism and Karl Marx, and to leave it 
at that. Interactions between contemporary philosophies of life and religion, and the 
stimulus to technological progress, constitute one strong integrating theme which 
appears only somewhat fitfully in the present text. 

Another integrating theme in the history of technology is the closeness of inter- 
action at various times between the more abstract sciences, and these sciences applied 
to technology. This problem can be discussed with considerable documentary 
information, to some extent in regard to Graeco-Roman technology, and in greater 
detail in Renaissance and post-Renaissance developments. There still is no great 
abundance of recorded texts to indicate how the continuity and how the progress of 
technology was achieved in other periods. This theme is too basic in the history of 
technology to be left to emerge only spasmodically, in ouMiens from contemporary 
writers, such as form the greater part of this text. 

Finally, this book makes no attempt to deal with a historical problem whose 
importance is growing continually into our own time, which is the interaction between 
technical ‘know how’ and aesthetic design, between technological progress and the 
Good Life, even in its most material expressions of the alleviation of material 
servitudes and the dissemination of at least material opportunities for human living 
less burdened by the immediate requirements of existence. Seen in historical per- 
spective, a basic question is, How far has technological progress been ‘worth while’? 
Dr. Klemm’s method of quoting contemporary texts, though it does not meet the 
demand for some kind of attempt to grapple with this historical and contemporary 
problem about the benefits and possible damage from technological progress, does 
give valuable actual records of some rather poignant occasions. For example, Leonardo 
da Vinci, when seeking employment from Ludovico Sforza (1482), spent much 
argument in recommending his military ideas about what we would now call Bailey 
bridges, tanks, mines, mortars and naval armament; he then added the words: ‘I can 
carry out sculpture in marble, bronze, or clay, and also I can do in painting whatever 
may be done, as well as any other, be he who he may. Again, the bronze horse may 
be taken in hand, which is to be to the immortal glory and eternal honour of the 
prince your father.’ It is interesting to reflect what the assessment would be in our 


own time of Leonardo’s effective contributions in these different fields of human 
endeavour. 


A. R. UBBELOHDE 
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THE INDUSTRIAL MUSE. The Industrial Revolution in English Poetry. An Anthology 
compiled, with Introduction and comment, by Feremy Warburg. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 15s net. 

This book takes one on an excursion (or Excursion) through the verse that has 
been written since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution almost to the present 
day (the last writer quoted is John Betjeman: the Nuclear Revolution is not touched 
upon, unless perhaps, by Auden’s “The measurable taking charge Of him who 
measures’), starting with John Dalton and Anna Seward (‘Colebrook Dale’ reminds 
one who lives in Chelsea less of the Swan of Lichfield, or of the famous Iron Bridge, 
than of the Albert Bridge and perhaps of Isambard Kingdom Brunel), and including 
William McGonagall, always a joy. It is a catholic collection: ‘some of it, you 
may say’, to quote Mr. Warburg, ‘is scarcely poetry at all’. I agree. Housman said 
that the test of true poetry was its action on ‘the pit of the stomach’ (I would add the 
tear-ducts), and that it gave him goose-flesh. My solar plexus is unwrung: my 
emotions were not touched by anything in this book, though my intellect was often 
engaged. 

There are the writers who think that ‘science’, the mechanical age, is an irremediable 
evil, whose ‘moral sensibilities . . . have been persistently outraged’. ‘Steamboats, 
viaducts and railways were at war With old poetic feeling’; ‘ . . . such an outrage 
done to nature as compels The indignant power to justify herself; Yea, to avenge 
her violated rights For England’s bane’. (Wordsworth: he has hopes, though: he 
looks forward to a time when men shall be ‘ . . . strengthened, yet not dazzled, 
by the might Of this dominion over nature gained’. But he thought that things were 
going too fast.) ‘Science grows and Beauty dwindles’. (Tennyson, who also, however, 
had hopes, as well as fears, for the future.) Macaulay wrote, ‘As civilization advances, 
poetry almost necessarily declines’, and Ruskin, “You can’t have art where you have 
smoke’ (his own Turner must have taught him otherwise). Arnold writes of ‘the 
pale weaver . . . thrice dispirited’, a reference, I take it, to Sir Toby Belch’s catch 
that would ‘draw three souls out of one weaver’. Morris had learned ‘to see the 
connection between industrial slavery and the degradation of the arts’, but he was 
ignorant, or perhaps ignoring, when he wrote of a past ‘London, small and white 
and clean, and the clear Thames. .. .’ Other earlier writers unquestioningly 
welcomed the machine as a blessing: ‘this Tempestuous music of the giant, Steam’, 
says Ebenezer Elliott; and Mrs. Browning pleads in ‘Aurora Leigh’ for the poet to 
use contemporary subjects, and not to trundle back his soul five hundred years. 
Others again use the machine as a symbol. John Lehmann, in his clear and concise 
“This Excellent Machine’, is hardly talking of a concrete engine (compare Spender’s 
“The Funeral’ and De la Mare’s man at a railway junction). Finally, there are those 
to whom the machines have become so familiar as to be ‘homely’, and more. In 
Blunden’s “The Branch Line’ ‘the small train’, the ‘little engine’ is something loved 
and contrasted with ‘war’s warped face’—a time when no trains run on the branch 
line; and Sassoon, when he hears a local train going along the valley in the middle 
of the night, thinks, “There’s peacetime in that train’. 

Nowadays symbols (similes, metaphors) are used for the machines themselves; 
for example, C. Day Lewis calls an aircraft a winged bull (Europa’s bull, it appears, 
though that was not winged), with allusions to bull-fighting. 

One must not cavil if, in less than 200 pages devoted to 200 years’ worth of verse 
on such a vast subject, some of the things one would have wished to see included 
are not: if, while we have some of Blake’s “The Four Zoas’, we have no dark Satanic 
Mills, no ‘London’; if, while Kipling’s remarkable ‘McAndrew’s Hymn’ is here 
(the name appears in title and text as ‘McAndrews’, and ‘a furnace-door’ is printed 
as ‘a furnace-floor’) “The Song of the Machines’ is not; and one might have welcomed 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘The Tide River’—‘Baser and baser the richer I grow’. 
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There is a scholarly apparatus of notes and references, which points the reader 
to many works not included in the anthology (Laurence Binyon’s ‘London Visions’, 
for example); the book is well got up, and there are gay, amusing illustrations by 
Roy Morgan. 

HUMPHREY HIGGENS 


SHORT NOTES ON OTHER BOOKS 


SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. Edited with a postscript by W. H. Perkins. London, Butterworth’s 
Scientific Publications, 1958. 15s net 
Proceedings of the Conference held under the auspices of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science last year, in which leading scientists, educationalists 
and industrialists took part. There are contributions by Lord Heyworth, Sir Solly 
Zuckerman, Sir Eric James and Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, and a summing-up of 
the Conference by Lord Tedder. 


THE AUTHOR—PUBLISHER-PRINTER COMPLEX. By Robert S. Gill. London, Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox, 1958. 18s net 


The third edition of a concise practical guide (originally published in America) 
to the successive stages in an author’s relationship with his publisher and printer. 
Of particular use to the writer on scientific subjects. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCATION. By Ralph L. Wickiser. New York, World 
Book Company, 1957 (London, Harrap, 1958. 45s net) 


Planned for the benefit of teachers and students, this work reviews the purposes 
and potentialities of art in American education. The feelings, attitudes and problems 
of young people engaged in creative activities are examined, as are current ideas 
and the function of art in the school curriculum. There are many illustrations, 
including a number in colour. The author is Chairman of the Art Education Division 
of the State University Teachers’ College, New Paltz (New York). 


CLASSICAL SINHALESE SCULPTURE. ¢. 300 B.C.—A.D. 1000. By D. T. Devendra. London, 
Tiranti, 1958. 30s net 
This volume in the publisher’s ‘Chapters in Art’ series takes as its starting point 
the official acceptance of Buddhism in Ceylon, after which Sinhalese architecture 
and sculpture forms a remarkably unbroken sequence in religious iconography. 
With 127 illustrations, glossary and chronological table. 
ROYAL HOMES IN COLOUR. London, Batsford, 1958. 16s net 


Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, Kensington Palace, St. James’s Palace, 
Hampton Court, Holyroodhouse, Balmoral, Sandringham and Osborne, described 
by Ivor Brown and (mostly) photographed by A. F. Kersting. 


FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1859 
VOLUME vil. 1st July 
HOW MUCH ART SHOULD SCHOOL CHILDREN BE TAUGHT? 


A lecture on this subject, on Saturday last, the 11th instant, in the theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum, was delivered by Dr. G. K. Kinkel, formerly Professor 
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of the History of Art and Civilization in the University of Bonn. After ably and 
wittily pointing out the defects of the modern system of attempting to teach drawings 
from paper patterns, by which many pupils (girls especially) become very successful 
pattern tracers without acquiring any real knowledge of or love for art, Dr. Kinkel 
proceeded to unfold, in a few plain, terse, and energetic sentences, the first principles 
of art study. The plan to be pursued must be to copy from nature, no matter how 
blotched and scarred the first effort of the pupil. By following this, the only true 
system, he carries the impression of his work in his soul. It is true that the labour 
of teaching upon this system is much greater, but the results are incomparably more 
valuable. Referring more particularly to the audience he was addressing, Dr. Kinkel 
said they must not forget that their object was not merely to instruct children, but, 
in so doing, to raise up a class of art workmen. And here, he observed, that strict 
as was the course of study in the department of practical art enjoined by the Council, 
he trusted that they would not relax a particle of their rigidity. The pupils must 


spend so many months upon outline, then advance to shading, next drawing from 
casts, and finally from nature. 


The lecturer made some forcible remarks 4 propos to this subject, upon dilettanti 
students, who, he observed, were generally disgusted with the imposed course of 
three months’ outline drawing and three months’ flat washing; their labour in this 
pursuit, as in most others, however, to be successful must be great and unceasing. 
As drawing is now taught from paper patterns, and on the old routine system, a 
certain dexterity of copying is attained without any love of art, precisely in the same 
way as young ladies are taught to fire off their ‘six pieces’ of music, to show the 
progress they have made in that sister art. The result in afterlife is similar, the music 
pupil never opens her piano, while the drawing student, among the varied scenes 
to which her life may throw her, never commits the likeness of one of them to paper. 
It should always be remembered that drawing is a practice more than a science. 
Do away with paper patterns altogether, but let your young pupils carefully observe 
the way in which you, the teacher, reduce certain forms; when a figure is seen to rise 
under the hand of a master, it has a far greater effect than when a pattern drawing 
is set before the student. The power of imitation, in a greater or less degree, is innate 


in all human beings, and a knowledge of the elements of proportion is valuable in 
every walk of life. 


In village schools art-teaching should be simple but practical. Teach the pupil 
to reduce an object in nature to outline, then to shade his drawing. If children are 
taught in this way they will delight to practise as an amusement, and the love of art 
will be firmly implanted in their bosoms. The girl will sketch the infant sister she 
is nursing, and the boy will draw the portrait of his pet cow or donkey, and these 
familiar objects will give greater delight in their family circle than the best copy of 
the finest Greek model. This is exactly what the boy Giotto was doing when the 
great painter found him in the fields—sketching a living lamb with a piece of charcoal. 
The great collections of art wonders, which in Italy and Belgium are accessible to 
all, must be replaced in this country by directing the study of the village boy 
(deprived of the opportunity of visiting the splendid collections of England) to the 
great fountain-head of art, the contemplation of nature. If ever England is to enjoy 
the privilege of being an artistic nation in the sense that Italy once was, when every 
common piece of furniture, every pot and pitcher, was fashioned by the rules of 
faultless taste—if beauty is ever to bless England with her crowns superadded to 
those of wealth and might—it will be due to the judicious teaching of art in her 
simple village schools. 
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LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


Fellows and Associates are reminded that they may borrow up to five books at a time 
from the Library and retain them for a month. Members living outside London may 
borrow books by post. Books sent by post are despatched at the cost of the Society and 
returned at the cost of the borrower. Books marked with an asterisk are part of the 
reference library, and not normally available for loan. 


FINE ARTS 


ALBERT, CALVIN [DODGE], and SECKLER, DOROTHY GEES—Figure drawing comes 
to life: a series of experiments in drawing the figure, conducted by Calvin 
Albert, interpreted in a text by Dorothy Gees Seckler. London, Chapman & Hall, 
1957- 

ART AND LETTERS, an illustrated monthly magazine conducted by J. Comyns 
Carr; Vols. 1 and 2, 1881-2, 1882-3. London, Remington [1883]. Presented 
by Mr. A. Powis Bale. 

BARCSAY, JENO—Anatomie artistique de l-homme. Budapest, Corvina, 1955. 

BAZIN, GERMAIN—A concise history of art. 1st English ed., translated from the 
French by Francis Scarfe with additions and revisions. London, Thames & 
Hudson, 1958. (Originally published as Histoire de l’art, de la prehistorique a nos 
jours. Paris, Garamond, 1953.) 

BECKWITH, JOHN—The Andrews diptych. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. (Victoria & 
Albert Museum, London, Monographs, no. 7.) 

CARR, HENRY [MARVELL]—Portrait painting. New ed. London, Studio Publications, 
1958. (How to do it series, no. 45.} 

DEVENDRA, DON TITUS—Classical Sinhalese sculpture, c.300B.c. to A.D. 1000. 
London, Tiranti, 1958. (Chapters in art series, Vol. 31.) 

FLINT, FRANCIS [MURRAY] RUSSELL—Water colour out of doors: photographs by 
Ivor Sharpe. London, Studio Publications, 1958. (How to do it series, no. 76.) 

GODFREY, FREDERICK M.—A student’s guide to later Italian painting, 1500-1800. 
London, Tiranti, 1958. (Scopa handbooks, no. 7.) Presented by the publishers. 

MCCURDY, CHARLES, editor—Modern art: a pictorial anthology. New York, Macmillan 
(N.Y.), 1958. 

MUNCASTER, CLAUDE—Landscape and marine painting’ (in oil and water-colour). 
London, Pitman, 1958. 

NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. The Ernest Cook bequest to the nation: 
a selection from more than 150 pictures and works of art. London, National 
Art-Collections Fund, 1956. 

THE PICTURE encyclopedia of art: a comprehensive survey of painting, sculpture, 
architecture and crafts, their methods, styles and technical terms, from the 
earliest times to the present day. London, Thames & Hudson, 1958. 

POGANY, GABOR—Nineteenth-century Hungarian painting. Budapest, Corvina, 
1955- 

*POPE, ARTHUR UPHAM, editor—A survey of Persian art: from prehistoric times to 
the present; Arthur Upham Pope, editor; Phyllis Ackerman, assistant editor. 
London, Oxford University Press. Index volume; compiled by Theodore 
Mestermann, 1958. 

ROETHEL, HANS KONRAD—Modern German painting; translated from the German 
by Desmond and Louise Clayton. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1958. 

SCHWABACHER, ETHEL KREMER—Arshile Gorky; with a preface by Lloyd Goodrich 
and an introduction by Meyer Schepiro. New York, published for the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, by Macmillan (N.Y.), 1957. 

WITTKOWER, RUDOLF—Art and architecture in Italy, 1600-1750. Harmondsworth, 


Penguin Books, 1958. (Pelican history of art series, edited by Nikolaus Pevsner, 
no. Z16.) 
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